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DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


The result:of niaking a fetish of authority is the creation of an 
orderly mechanical school’ system’ where reason, initative, and 
courage are largely absent.' Not, how does the teacher like'to teach 
a subject; but; rather, how does the superior want it taught? Not, 
what should be done to make the subject meet the needs and interests 
of the: pupils and the times, but rather, what will satisfy the official 

“superior?” .We'teach largely to satisfy the‘ ‘superior-man’’ con- 
ception of what is good for. an ever-growing. ever-thinking 
~ adolescent. : 

What has been the result - this mitociete iceustialiog of our 
educational systems? America, confronted by the greatest crisis in 
its history, demanded men who could but, alas, it obtained men who 
‘knew but to obey. The occasion demanded new paths, new 
methods, new: ideas; but instead;.it obtained efficiency along old 
paths, old-mechanical methods, and according to old ideas. . And 
what else could one expect? Our schools breed servants and auto- 

~crats’ but not democrats; followers, not leaders; improvers, not 
inventors; imitators, not innovators; men fattened by the gratification 
of desire and not those consumed by the fire of great ideas; spineless 
followers, not fearless and independént thinkers——American , 
‘eacher. , | a 
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-NOFURTHER AWAYTHAN | “In a College Library” : 

YOUR TELEPHONE An ideal book forthe teacher's hook-shelf. So 
\ 2 TE aE CVICRARIOR oe th By" W. Eveceid Raabsnile :1. 

A HERALD W. ‘ANT AD. Sriteds of: “Broad: Horizons.” 


They save time, money and trouble—They Price $1. 00 at any boekaexe: by mail $1, 05 
do their work quickly and papa yA ge 
never loaf on the: job—They are atvit all the 
oe. THE ESDALE PRESS LTD. | 
They carry your message to thousands ever y PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS: STATIONERS — 
night ‘and they bring you IMMEDIATE oO 


RESULTS. 10349 Jasper Avenue - EDMONTON . ae “ol 


The cost of 





A HERALD WANT AD 








is very: small—The work they do is very 
big—When you. have a want that needs 


| immediate action use ; Be a Writer! 
; A HERALD WANT AD 


Rent :your rooms—Hire your help—Get. a Develop your literary gifts. Make your . 
good job—Sel!l your hous¢é—Buy a car—Find spare time profitable... Turn your ideas 
what you have lost. isto dollars, unter the supervisios of an 
A phone call will get you instant and cour experienced writer: 

teous service. 





; A POeL Ey LCOUneS. THROUGH 
‘ge RRESPONDENCE. 
The Herald Publishing Co, Limited to a few students. 
ere Nig Kt ile. 1 For full particulars, address. “DIRECTOR”, 
PHONE M4666 Office Open Until 9 p.m. c/o A. T. A. Magazine, 


























Factory Rebuilt TYPEWRITERS 


We carry in stock the largest and most complete line of typewriters in Alberta. If you 
‘need a typewriter write for prices and terms. 


REMINGTONS 
UNDERWOODS 
ROYALS 

L. C. SMITH'S 
OLIVERS 
EMPIRES 
CORONAS 


We can sell you’a factory Rebuilt Typewriter at from one-half to- two-thirds of the cost 
of anew one. They look like new, will wear.like new, and are as good as new. 


We Sell For Cash or on Easy Payments. 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


“Your Typewriter Men’’ 
606 “A” Centre Street } Phone M.5180 Calgary, Alberta 
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MAGISTRI NEQUE SERVI 


Official Organ of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 
Published on the First of Each Month. 


EXECUTIVE—1920-21: 
President, H. C. Newland, Edmonton. 
1 diate Past Pr t, T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary. 
Vice-President, Chas. E. Peasiey, Medicine Hat. 
General Secretary-Treasurer, John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 


TRUSTEES: Miss Kate Chegwin, Edmonton; W. W. Scott, Cal- 
ary; Claude Robinson, Camrose; W. S. Brodie, Red Deer; 
W. Crawford, Lethbridge. 


SOLICITORS: Van Allen, Simpson & Co., Edmonton. 


LAW COMMITTEE: T. E. A. Stanley, H. C. Newland, John W. 
Barnett. 


EDITOR: H. C. Newland, Edmonton, 
NEWS EDITOR: J. T. Cuyler, Medicine Hat. 
EDUCATIONAL EDITOR: T. E. A. Stanley, Calgary. 
BUSINESS EDITOR: John W. Barnett, Edmonton. 
Published, Controlled and Edited by the 

ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 

10701 University Avenue, Edmonton South 
Subscription . . - - $1.00 per annum 











Vol. 1. 


Edmonton, Alberta, December, 1920. No. 6. 











FORT WILLIAM SCHOOL BOARD, ONT. 
PORT ARTHUR SCHOOL BOARD, ONT. 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED, No. 32. 
LIMESTONE LAKE, No. 412, Star P. O. 
TAIMI SCHOOL DISTRICT, No. 3076. 
BEVERLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 


Candidates selected for the above posts, who are 
members of the A. T. A., are earnestly requested to 
apply for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 











“LEST WE FORGET” 


A Very Important Resolution. 


The following important resolution was passed at 
the last Executive meeting. 

“That all Locals be urged to insist on obtaining the 
amended clause 5 in the contract between each and 
every one of their members and the School Board and 
that in the case of those who have already signed the 
Departmental Form of Contract without this alteration 
the teachers be urged to have the matter reconsidered 
if possible.” 

The following resolutions were heartily supported by 
the delegates at the last Annual General Meeting, and 
passed after careful deliberation: the attention of our 
members is therefore specially directed to them: 

“That the Revised Salary Schedule of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Alliance be the minimum that any Local or any. teacher 
who is an A. T. A. member may accept in making a contract 


with any school board without permission from the Central 
Executive.” 

“That Locals be advised not to approach School Boards on 
any matter of great importance without first communicating 
with the General Secretary-Treasurer.” 


“That A. T. A. members be advised not to accept any form 
of contract other than the official form of the Alliance, and be 
it further resolved that teachers be advised not to sign such 
a contract in which any vital change has been made without 
the consent of the Provincial Executive.” 


Re-Organization. 

Very few local secretaries have to date forwarded a 
list of names of members for the year commencing 
Easter 1920. This duty is made obligatory by the 
Constitution. In this list, names of the Exeeutive 
officers of the local Alliance should be distinctly stated. 


Resolutions for Next Annual General Meeting. 

Local Executives and members of locals are request- 
ed to proceed immediately with the passing of resolu- 
tions for sending to Headquarters for the purpose of 
having them placed on the agenda of business for the 
Annual General Meeting. 

This work has frequently been left until the closing 
weeks of the Alliance year, resulting in considerable 
vverloading of local work when preparing for the A. 
G. M. Copies of all such resolutions sent to Head- 
quarters will be published in ‘‘The A. T. A. Magazine,’’ 
so that members of the whole Provincial Alliance may 
have them under view for the remainder of the year. 

Resolutions for Annual General Meeting. 

The following resolution has been sent in by the 
Chauvin Local: — 

“That the School Attendance Act be revised to com- 
pel children to attend school until they have passed 


grade eight, irrespective of age, unless mentally 
deficient.” 
Salary Circles 

No teacher ought to take a position where a confrere 
has left owing to the Board’s refusing to pay less than 
the Alliance schedule. This is the ethies of the 
Ontario Salary Circle. Such Circles ought now to be 
formed in Alberta. 


Survey of Province. 

The Executive is desirous of having a thorough 
survey made of the salaries paid throughout the Prov- 
ince, not only in the cities but also in the town, village. 
and rural schools. The schedules are constantly chang- 
ing, and we must be up-to-date with our statistics. 


Secretaries of Locals in towns and cities: Send im- 
mediately a copy of your schedule for 1920. 


Rural Teacher: Fill in the following form and post 
to the General Secretary: 


Normal Students’ Fees. 

Members of the Calgary, Camrose and Edmonton 
Normal Locals (1920 graduates) should remit their 
membership fees before the end of November: other- 
wise, we shall be compelled to strike off their names 
from the membership roll. 

The tariff of fees required will appear in the applica- 
tion form published herein. 


JOHN H. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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DECEMBER 
FURNITURE 


SPECIAL 


Our approaching stock-taking and congested 
warehouse space call for cutting our furniture No. 100 
stock in half before December 31st. ° These 


prices will do it, and are for December. only. 











TEACHER’S DESK, No. 100 
As illustrated. Made of Selected Elm with 
Golden Oak finish. Two large top drawers 
with lock and key as shown. Two inch book 


rail around top. Size 26x42 inches. Regular 
$36.75. December Special __-______- $26.15 





TEACHER’S DESK, No. 110 


Made of solid Oak. Has one large drawer and 
three smaller ones, fitted with lock and key. 
Golden Oak finish. Size 26x42 inches. 
Regular $45.00. December Special__$32.20 





No. 110 TEACHER’S DESK, No. 120 

A beautiful desk made of solid Oak. Has 
seven drawers as shown. Desk finished in 
Golden Oak. Size 26x50 inches. Regular 
$57.00. December Special __.._____- $41.80 





CHAIRS ARE IN THIS SALE TOO. 


TEACHER’S CHAIR | 
No. 5285—Made in quarter cut Oak, Golden 


finish. Continuous back leg from top to bot- 
tom and ten rungs, making it exceptionally 
strong. A very desirable chair. Regular 
$10.75. December Special ~---~=--.. $8.10 


VISITOR’S CHAIR 
No. 5282—Similar to teacher's chair but with- 


out arms. The same attention to strength 
and finish. Quarter cut Oak, Golden finish. 
Regular $7.75. | December Special__-.$5.80 


TEACHERS! Your trustees would be glad to have you call their attention to these special 
offerings for December only. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, - - - ALBERTA 
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EXECUTIVE MEETING, NOVEMBER 6th. 





The Provincial Executive met at Calgary on Novem- 
ber 6th, every member being present with the excep- 
tion of the North Alberta Geographic representative, 
Mr. Brodie, elected member, who was no longer eligible 
having removed to Lethbridge. Miss Ada A. Wright 
of Vegreville was elected to fill the vacancy. 

The report of the Law. Committee recommending 
that the General Secretary-Treasurer he the Arbritator 
representing the Alliance on the Board dealing with 
the Redcliffe case was received. The report also dealt 
with the settlement made on behalf of the Alliance by 
the General Secretary-Treasurer and his action was ap- 
proved. The matter of the contract was left over for 
tinal decision until the next meeting of the Executive. 

The A. T. A. Publishing Company was advanced 
$1,000 for the purpose of covering preliminary 
organization expenses and of providing working capital. 


The Minister’s Insult to the Executive. 


After discussion which savoured of very keen resent- 
ment the following resolution was adopted. 

“That the Executive send a letter of censure to the 
Minister of Education for abusing the General 
Secretary-Treasurer and for making disparaging re- 
marks in a public place about members of the 
Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance.” 


Salary Schedule Amendments. 


At the morning session, previous to the formal busi- 
ness being dealt with the Executive listened at length 
tc the views presented by the teachers throughout the 
Province through the Geographic Representatives. 
A strong delegation of local teachers were also pre- 
sent and were present during the evening session and 
took part in the deliberations. 

Owing to a diversity of opinion with regard to the 
schedule the Executive decided to call another meeting 
in the near future in order that public opinion might 
be thoroughly sounded on the matter of teachers’ re- 
muneration, especially that of the principals of the 
large public schools and the high school staffs. 

“Double the 1914 salary” was the principle en- 
dorsed by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and it 
was thought that before such a schedule could be 
adopted by the Provincial Alliance it would be wise to 
place the situation before the. leading business and 
professional men in the cities at least and point out to 
what extent these leading citizens would Be prepared 
to endorse a schedule which in any way approximated 
the C. T. F. ideal. 

The only matter definitely decided at this meeting 
was that the Grade teacher minimum should not be 
altered but that the maximum should be very greatly 
increased in order to provide for adequate remunera- 
tion for teachers of long standing and efficient service. 





EXECUTIVE MEETING, NOVEMBER 20th. 





Salary Schedule Completed. 
The greater part of the three sessions was taken up 
with the completion of the salary schedule which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


Private Employment Bureaus. 


The General Secretary-Treasurer made a report that 
there had been a heavy influx of teachers into this 





Province from Nova Scotia. This was evidenced by 
the large number of Nova Scotia teachers met at the 
Conventions who had been granted either 3rd class 
certificates or “permits.” It was potent that the ac- 
tivities of Mullet’s Teachers’ agency was largely re- 
sponsible, their advertisement having been confined to 
the extreme Eastern press. This bureau had evidently 
been allowed to operate without any opposition from the 
Department of Lducation, which evidently did not ob- 
ject to creating a scarcity of teachers in other Provinces 
in order that the supply of teachers in Alberta might 
not become too obvious. He reported that the Attorney 
General’s Department had written advising that legal 
proceedings were being taken under the “Private Em- 
ployment Offices Act’ to close this office. 


President’s Opinion. 


When speaking on the teacher shortage problem, the 
president stated that the present conditions are 
recognized throughout the Province. He was of the 
opinion that the only solution is an adequate increase 
in salary. Although many teachers have been brought 
into Alberta during the past year from Nova Scotia and 
other eastern Provinces the situation has not been re- 
lieved to any great extent, he said. 

He made reference in passing to the accuracy of the 
Past President’s prophecy made at the Annual General 
Meeting. In reply to the Minister’s contention that 
many school districts would be compelled to close the 
school being unable to pay the Alliance $1,200 mini- 
rum. Mr. Stanley had said: 

“For every school which is closed because the School 
District cannot afford to pay $1,200 there would be ten 
schools closed because they would be unable to secure 
any teacher at all to whom they might pay $1,200.” 


Contracts. 


The Law Committee reported on contracts and the 
General Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to have pre- 
pared gummed slips on which is printed the Alliance 
substitute clause for clause 5 of the new approved Form 
of Contract. 


A Very Important Resolution. 


The following important resolution was passed at 
the last Executive meeting. 

“That all Locals be urged to insist on obtaining the 
amended clause 5 in the contract between each and 
every one of their members and the School Board and 
that in the case of those who have already signed the 
Departmental Form of Contract without this alteration 
the teachers be urged to have the matter reconsidered 
if possible.” 

The alteration suggested is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Bureau of Research. 


The General Secretary-Treasurer was authorized to 
appoint a suitable cenvenor in each centre to gather to- 
gether the members in his own center. It was thought 
that the members appointed last Easter would now be 
in a position to deal with this matter expeditiously, 
having received several months notice and having had 
ample time to read up and study their subject intensive- 
ly. There are two Departments working this year: 
High School Curriculum and Taxation for School Pur- 
poses. 

The remainder of the day was passed compiling the 
Provincial Schedule of Salaries. 
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SAVINGS 


ACCOUNTS OPENED FOR $1.00 
AND UPWARDS 








Interest compounded quarterly 


National Trust Gompany 


4% 


EDMONTON 


4% 














“Gifts That Last” 


From Diamond Hall Gift Shop 











Our Fall line of wrist watches is now ready. 
It is a line that is capable of creating an 
irresistible appeal for ownership. The de- 
signs are prettier than ever, the qualities 
are above par, and the prices dispel all 
argument. 


Gold Filled Cases with Fine 15 Jewelled 
Movement $22.00, $30.00, $33.00, $35.00 
Solid Gold, $43.00 and Upwards 


Exclusive Designs in Jewelry That Will 
Appeal to Christmas Gift Purchasers. 


ASH BROS. 


Watch and Diamond Merchants 
C.P.R. Watch Inspectors—lIssuers of Marriage Licenses 
10212 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON 























— Foreign Exchange —— 


Checks Issued to Foreign Points and Cable 
Transfers Facilitated in 
Pounds Sterling; Belgian, French, Swiss 
Francs; Italian Lira, Spanish Peseta, Polish 
Marks, German Marks; Austrian, Czecho- 
Slav, Jugo-Slav, Hungarian Kronen; Hol- 
land Guilders, Japanese Yen 


Orders for Province of Alberta 6% Bonds, due 
QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CAN BE 
SECURED THROUGH US FOR 
FUTURE USE 
CURRENCY AND BANK NOTES OF 
FOREIGN NATIONS MAY BE 
PURCHASED THROUGH US 





Ist May, 1930, may be placed through us. 
YOUR INQUIRIES INVITED. 


W. ROSS ALGER @® COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank of Toronto 
Building. 


Phones: 


4343-4342-6328 


Edmonton, 
Alberta. 
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ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE 


Salary Schedule Effective January 1st, 1920. 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Grade Teachers. 


A minimum of $1,200, maximum $2,400, yearly in- 
crement $100. 


Allowance for past experience under other Boards: 


Deer 2 veers ie? OSU. . Nothing 
2 years and under 4............. $100 
4 years and under 6............. $200 
6 YOAPR- ONG OVER 82:4 62 yj. coe eeiee $300 


Fractional part of a year figured on the principle of 10 
months counting as one year. Allowance for special 
qualifications. A teacher having a higher certificate 
than a Second Class or other special qualifications use- 
ful in his (or her) work shall be given recognition. 

A teacher who attains special qualifications bearing 
upon her work during her term of service shall be 
granted immediate financial recognition. 

Every teacher shall be properly placed on the 
Schedule, having regard to the above provisos; provid- 
ed, however, that in the adjustment for Grade teachers 
properly placed, the Alliance shall not press for a 
greater increase than $300 for the year 1921. 

Principals. 

Class A—Schools—Public schools in Calgary and 
Edmonton. Schools of 8 rooms and over. 
Graduates—minimum $3,000, maximum 

$4,500, yearly increment $150. - 
Non-graduates—minimum $2.700, maximum 
$4,500, yearly increment $150. 

Class B—Schools in Lethbridge and Medicine Hat 
(8 rooms and over). 

Graduates—minimum $2,750, maximum 
$3,750, yearly increment $125. 

Schools with fewer rooms than eight. 
1 room—grade teacher’s salary plus $100. 
2 rooms—grade teacher’s salary plus $175. 
3 rooms—grade teacher’s salary plus $250. 
4 and under 8—same salary as second 

Vice-Principal. 

N.B.—Schools of eight rooms and under twelve shall 
have a First Vice-Principal. 

Schools of twelve rooms and over shall have a 
Second Vice-Principal. 


Vice-Principals. 
Class A-—Schools in Calgary and Edmonton. 
1st Vice-Principals, minimum $2,000, maxi- 
maximum $3,000. 
2nd Vice-Principals, minimum $1,800, maxi- 
mum $2,800. 
Class B-——Schools in Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. 
1st Vice-Principal, minimum $1,800, maxi- 
mum $2,800. 
2nd Vice-Principal, mimimum $1,600, maxi- 
mum $2,600. 
Yearly increment $100 in each case. 


Supervisors in Public Schools, same as High 
School Assistants. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Assistants. 

Class A—Schools in Calgary and Edmonton, 
(Academic, Commercial and Technical High 
Schools). 

Minimum $3,000 for teachers of two years’ 
High School experience; maximum 
$4,500. Yearly increment $150. 

For university graduates without experience 
the minimum shall be $2,700. 

Class B—Other schools, 7 rooms or over. 

Minimum $2,500, maximum $3,750. Yearly 
increment $125. 

Class C—Schools with fewer than 7 rooms and more 

than 3. 

Minimum $2,250, maximum $2,750. Yearly 
increment $100. 

Class D—Schools with fewer than 4 rooms. 
Minimum $2,000, maximum $2,500. Yearly 

increment $100. 

Heads of Departments in Technical Schools, House- 
hold Arts teachers, and Manual Training teachers in 
High Schools, same as for High School Assistants. 

Junior High Schools—$200 less than Assistants in 
Class A High Schools. 

Principals. 

Class A—Minimum $4,500, maximum $5,500. 
Yearly increase $200. 

Class B-—Minimum $3,750, maximum _ $4,750. 
Yearly increase $200. 

Class C—Minimum $2,750, maximum $3,500. 
Yearly increase $150. 

Class D—Minimum $2,500, maximum $3,000. 
Yearly increase $100. 


Continuation Schools. 
Schools containing one or more rooms doing High 
School work and also a number of Public School rooms. 


Principals—$2,000 to $2,800. Yearly incre- 
ment $100. 


In addition to the foregoing the Principal shall re- 
ceive $100 for supervision of each additional room up 
to 3 additional rooms and $50 for the supervision of 
each additional room above 3. 

Assistants—Same as for Assistants in Class D. 


High Schools. 





3radford (Eng.) Socialists are considering a pro- 
posal to build and equip a ship as part of a new second- 
ary school. The idea is to take over pupils to different 
parts of the world to study geography, languages, and 
other subiects at first hand. The expenses would be 
partly defrayed by carrying Bradford goods directly to, 
their foreign markets, and bringing back imports from 
the various countries visited. 
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BATH 
LONDON 
NEW YORK 
MELBOURNE 

TORONTO 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 


Limited 


1837 1920 


have much pleasure in announcing 
the opening of a CANADIAN 
BRANCH at — 

ST. MARTIN’S HOUSE 
70 BOND STREET TORONTO 


carrying stocks of their numerous 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL, EDUCATIONAL, 
TECHNICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS. - 


You are cordially invited to visit 
the Showroom. 
Wholesale Agents:— 
THE COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOK CoO., 


—a n d— 


THE COPP CLARK COMPANY, LTD. 


o 








? 





THE GLASGOW HOUSE 


Medicine Hat, - Alberta 
THE LADIES’ STORE 


HIGH CLASS MERCHANDISE AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WOMEN’S aD CHILDREN’S 
READY-TO-WEAR 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, FURS, TRIMMINGS, 
LINENS, ETC. 


et2e¢ EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN THIS 
DISTRICT FOR 
NORTHWAY GARMENTS 
SOMERS SUITS AND COATS 
QUEEN DRESSES AND BLOUSES 
GOSSARD CORSETS 
JAEGAR CLOTHING, ETC. 


Always the Best at Moderate Prices. 


ALWAYS THE BEST AT MODERATE PRICES. 


10 Per Cent. Discount on Cash Purchases. 


Geo. A. Turner & Co. 


(THE GLASGOW HOUSE) 














Do Justice To Your 
Pictures 


A good picture is very often considered commonplace 
or overlooked entirely because it is improperly framed. 
The framing of pictures is an art, and requires study 
and attention. We are specialists in this art. 


“Our aim is to have our customers come 
back to us — AND THEY DO.” 


Everything in Pictures. 
WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS FOR 
:: :: SCHOOL PICTURES :: :: 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


de Gart Art Company 


FINE ART DEALERS 


McLeod Block Opp. Post Office 
EDMONTON, - ALTA. 























4% Interest 


Deposit your savings with the old 
established “Canada Permanent.” 
Sixty-five years’ experience in service 
to depositors. Special facilities for 
Joint Accounts, Housekeeping Ac- 
counts, etc. The strongest institution 
of its kind in Canada. 








One dollar and upwards opens an account. 
Interest compounded half-yearly 


BANKING HOURS—9 A. M. TO 4 P.M. 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation 


Established 1855 





Paid-up Capital_____- $ 6,000,000 
Reserve and Surplus.__ 5,900,000 
Total Assets, over____ 33,000,000 
ALBERTA BRANCH: 
W. T. Creighton, Mgr. 138 McDougall Ave. 
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EDITORIAL 











LEADERSHIP. 





A prominent Departmental official, speaking recent- 
ly at one of our Teachers’ Conventions, deplored the 
fact that the teaching profession of Alberta lacked 
leadership. There have been previous intimations 
from a similar source that the leadership of the A. T. 
A. is ‘‘bad’’ and that it is ‘‘rabid.’’ It must now be 
a relief to find that it is lacking. And lacking it is if 
by ‘‘leadership’’ is meant a dominance imposed from 
above to suit the convenience of the ‘‘powers that be.’’ 
Leadership that does not spring from the ‘‘rank and 


file’’ is domination, and the A. T. A: will have none 


of it. The A. T. A. officials are chosen to carry out 
democratically the resolutions of the collective body of 
members. They cannot direct the activities of the Alli- 
ance into so-called “safe and innocuous” policies, eve 

if they so desired. The/must strenuously seek to ims 
prove our educational system by improving thé 
condition of the Alberta teacher. Ki 





THE TEXT BOOK SITUATION. 





For sometime past many teachers throughout the 
Province have been complaining about the impossibility 
of obtaining a praper supply of text-books for their 
classes. Last year the difficulty became so acute that 
seme teachers did without any text books at all, being 
forced to run off sheets on the duplicator in order to 
give their students a chance to have something in black 
and white bearing on their work. : 

Last June the Edmonton High School teachers de- 
cided that something must be done to relieve this in- 
tclerable situation. They accordingly called upon the 
Edmonton School Board to investigate. This matter 
was further canvassed by a committee of the Examiners 
in July and the Executive of the A. T. A. considered it 
to be a matter of sufficient import to call for an in- 
vestigation. 

The local booksellers in the cities were interviewed 
but it was evident that they were in no way to blame. 
They stated that were it not for their desire to oblige 
the public they would prefer not to handle text-books 
at all. One large Edmonton hook firm complained 
that they frequently suffered heavy loss because text- 
books were frequently changed without notice. For 
example, Myer’s General History was deleted and 
Botsford’s History of the World substituted, and the 
only notification they had was the press reports of a 
debate in the Legislature when the Minister of Educa- 
tion promised to substitute another book for Myer’s. 
Since the publishers refused to take back the retailers’ 
surplus stock, they suffered a considerable loss. 

The matter was then taken up with a wholesale house 
in Edmonton. Here again no remissness. is apparent. 





The wholesalers state that the text-book trouble has 
been a.real one to them: they have been constantly 
called upon to explain to pupils, teachers and retailers 
that the matter was out of their hands—that they were 
in no way responsible for their inability to deliver the 
books. 

The wholesale houses depend for their supply on 
the Eastern Publishing Houses. If a shortage occurs 
in the output of these publishers the result is felt 
throughout the Province. Shortages have occurred 
during the past few years owing to the scarcity of 
paper, and labor troubles have added to the difficulty. 
The result is that if a text-book is changed on short 
notice or if an improper forecast is made of the demand 
for the Western Provinces a shortage may quite 
possibly occur unless the Department of Education is 
protected by a binding agreement with the publishers 
to deliver the books on time. 


“Alexandra Readers” and “Duncan’s Story of the 
Canadian People” are cases in point. 

Last March the publishers of these books wrote 
Revillon’s to the effect that they had laid the paper 
situation before the Alberta Department “time after 
time” and that they verv much doubted if the Depart- 
ment was vet “thoroughly imbued with the seriousness 
of the situation.” An accompanying letter states that 
they were wnder contract to deliver an unusually large 
supply of Alexandra Readers which would exhanst all 
the paper obtainable; that these books mast be shipped 
by the opening of navigation in order to keep their 
contract: that they had also printed an unusuallv large 
edition of “Duncan’s Storv of the Canadian People” 
which was already exhausted. Since the paper would he 
used up by the Alexandra order it would be impos- 
sible to reprint “Duncan’s” before the end of the cur- 
rent term at which time there would be “no sense” in 
reprinting it because the Western Departments were 
adopting “Dunean’s Public School History of Canada.” 

In a further letter dated August 31st, the publishers 
again write to the same effect regarding the Alexandra 
Readers and the shortage of paper, and add: 

“We were of course obligated to fill the Govern- 
ment order in full, as you understand, and we are 
afraid that both Mr. Osborne and you will be with- 
out Alexandra Readers, at any rate for some con- 
siderable time. We think it only fair, now that 
we know this definitely, to place the situation be- 
fore you. The writer was hoping that it might 
not be as bad as this. We do not know what you 
can do very well in the situation other than refer 
your customers to the Government. It is very 
awkward indeed.” 

On August 3rd, a letter from the publishers refers to 
“Dunean’s” as follows: 

“As to the ‘Duncan’s Story of the Canadian 
People’s, a mix-up occurred here, unhappily, owing 
to the Western Department’s indecision. They 
were, as we told you, to use a new edition of the 
Duncan to be called—‘P. S. History of Canada’ 
This was to be used for the first time this year. 
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Your Home 


The. drudgery, the muscle age, is 
fast passing. The mental age is here. 
People are thinking of how to make 
themselves happy and more success- 


ful. 


It is not necessary for one to have 
a luxurious home to be satisfied or 
to be successful. Home is where the 
family spirit dwells, and on this 
spirit the true home is built. It may 
be a.single room, a small cottage, 
but it’s home—the dearest spot on 
earth. Home is that which stimu- 
lates us to struggle. It is the vision 
that we get, the inspiration that we 
receive. It is the paradise of our 
dreams. We build the home in our 
imagination just as the architect 
sees it in his plans. 


The buyers in this store have 
searched every corner of the earth, 
gone into every market to find the 
things that you require in your 
home, and they have had them all 
shipped here for your convenience. 


The Hudson’s Bay 
Company 


CALGARY,~ - ALTA. 





Our assortment of 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens 


is the largest and best selected in Alberta. We have 
a pen to suit any style of writing and will guarantee 
to satisfy you or refund the money. 


The New Edison 


Diamond Disc and Ambuola Phonographs are in a 
class by themselves. They are not Talking Machines, 
but Phonographs that actually re-create music. 

Call at our store and let us demonstrate this or 
write for catalogues. 


D. J. YOUNG & CO. 














Loe Doel Loe bie 














Forbes-Taylor Co. 


Ladies’ Specialty Shop 





10514-18 Jasper Ave. 


We Specialize in Ladies’ Apparel. 


Our Motto is: “LATEST STYLES 
AT MODERATE PRICES” 


Suits Coats Dresses Skirts 
Waists Underskirts 


Underwear, etc. 


Fur Neck Pieces and Fur Sets 
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“At the last moment when our printing plans 
were all complete we heard that the old edition, 
namely, ‘Duncan’s Story of the Canadian People,’ 
was to be used again for this year. Therefore that 
is the book to be used. 

“However, owing to this indecision you can 
understand that our manufacturing plans were 
completely turned over, and _ therefore the 
‘Dunean’s Story of the Canadian People’ will un- 
doubtedly be late. 

“Even at the moment we cannot give you a 


definite date, but it will certainly not be ready © 


under one month.” 

From a perusal of this correspondence one would be 
justified in concluding that the ultimate responsibility 
for the text book shortage rests with the Department of 
Education or with the publishers, or both. 

Short notice printing and paper shortage undoubted- 
ly made it awkward for the publishers, but if the De- 
partment had a binding contract with the publishers to 
deliver specified quantities at specified dates, why were 
the terms of such a contract not enforced by the De- 
partment? If there was no such contract between the 
Department and the publishers, then, why not? In 
either case it would seem difficult for the Department 
to avoid ultimate responsibility in the matter. 

In view of the foregoing considerations and also in 
view of the fact that at least two of the text-books—- 
namely, “Crawford’s Algebra’ and “An Ontario 
Laboratory Manual of Chemistry’—-are not yet avail- 
able for use by [ligh School students; and also in view 
of the fact that Edmonton teachers are faced by classes, 
half of whom are using “Dunean’s Story of the Cana- 
dian People” and the other half his “Public School 
[listory of Canada” it would seem that the present De- 
partmental system of furnishing text-books is not func- 
tioning properly. Some radical improvement in this 
system must be devised if it is to justify its existence; 
otherwise teachers cannot be blamed for obtaining text- 
books wherever they can, even if such text-books be 
not authorized. 





TEACHERS AND CONTROL 





The second of the resolutions passed at the London 
conference was moved by Miss J. F. Wood, President 
of the National Union of Teachers, and seconded by 
Mr. M. J. Rendall, Head Master of Winchester. It ran 
thus: “In order that education, both for children and 
for adults, may be brought to the highest level of effi- 
ciency, and be adjusted to the various and changing 
consultation by both central and local authorities on 
needs of the community, the conference desires legisla- 
tion which will ensure that teachers shall be taken into 
all important questions, administrative and other, af- 
fecting education.” A-.majority of those present were 
in favor of seeking to obtain for teachers a statutory 
right to be consulted on matters concerning their work. 
One speaker pointed out that they were seeking to have 
their right to consultation established, and were not 
content merely to ask for a favor. The growth of the 
Whitley Council movement in industry has been 
watched with much interest by teachers, and, although 
ii may be that the Whitley scheme is not fully appli- 
cable to our educational system, few teachers will doubt 
that education would benefit greatly if we had a prop- 
e1ly established scheme whereby the experience of 


teachers could be used in administration. To secure 
this as a right, it is necessary that we should have a 
united teaching profession, and this aim can be realized 
when teachers themselves recognize the importance of 
arriving at a complete understanding among them- 
selves. The conference may be regarded as a prelim- 
inary step in this direction. We understand 
that it is to be followed by other conferences, and we 
hope that a satisfactory and practicable scheme may 
be devised. for making the Teachers’ Registration 
Council the central body representing and carrying out 


the views of the various sections who appoint its 


members. 





A STROKE OF GENIUS 





(BY A SUMMER VISITOR TO ONTARIO. ) 

“Can any good come out of (the) Nazareth” of an 
I.ducation Department? asks the cynical teacher, as 
he reflects on the usual attitude of Departments to the 
profession. Yes, we have found it! Really found it 
—a find worth a trip to the East. 

The Ontario Minister of Education has so arranged 
grants during the last two years that it pays school 
boards in rural districts, actually pays them in dollars 
and cents, be it understood, to give their teachers re- 
spectable salaries. What a chorus of derision arises 
from every corner of the province! But it is true. 
IJere before me is a pamphlet, “Instructions to School 
Inspectors,” which, interpreted to the incredulous Al- 
bertan by one of the said inspectors, leads inevitably to 
the above conclusion. ‘ 

The grants in question are called “Supplementary 
Grants on Salaries,” and for them the government set 
aside for 1920-21 the sum of $400,00. They are given 
only on salaries over a certain amount, which varies 
according to the assessment of the district. For exam- 
ple, a district assessed for $300,000 or over, gets no 
grant on salaries less than $800 for a principal and 
$700 for an assistant teacher. Then, too, the amount 
of the grant, which is a certain percentage of the excess 
salary, increases with the increase of salary. 

To show more definitely how the scheme works out, 
take for example a district assessed for more than 
$800 for a principal and $700 for an assistant teacher. 
Then, too, the amount of the grant, which is a certain 
percentage of the excess salary, increases with the in- 
crease of salary. 

To show more definitely how the scheme works out, 
take for example a district assessed for more than 
$100,000 and less than $300,000. If the board pays 
only $700 to a principal, and $600 to assistants, they 
get none of this extra help. If they pay more than 
seven and less than eight to a principal they get 5 per 
cent. of all over $500 if more than eight and less than 
nine, 10 per cent.; if more than nine and less than 
ten, 20-per cent.; if ten or over, 40 per cent. of all over 
$500, and similar grants for assistant teachers, but on a 
scale $100 less. Any of the mathematically inclined 
may figure out the result. 

Not being a mathematician, I take the word of the 
chairman of such a board. This board had engaged 
their teachers at salaries in the neighborhood of $850 
and $750. But a short session over the interesting 
pamphlet to which I refer, led them to pass a resolution 
asking these young ladies to be kind enough to accept 
$1,000 and $950 instead, and knowing the amiability 
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Adopted by the 
United States 
Army 








‘Because of its simplicity and the ease and 
quickness with which it can be learned by 


the soldier-student”’ 


Gregg 
Shorthand 


was recently adopted for exclusive use in 
the United States Army Schools. 


Write Our Nearest Office For Circular. 


The Gregg Publishing 


Company 
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San Francisco 
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McTavish 


Business College 














Limited 


Edmonton, Alta. 


This is the school that teaches Gregg 
Shorthand, specializing as no other school 
in the West does, in developing good 


stenographers in the shortest time possible. 


Gregg Shorthand is easy to learn, 
rapid, and always readable. It is a mar- 
vellous system for young people who 

It saves 
Try it by 


mail if you cannot come to Edmonton. 


wish to earn their own way. 


work and time and temper. 


Let us send you full particulars. 


New Term Begins Monday, Jan. 3, 1921 


J. C. McTAVISH, 
PRINCIPAL. 
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of teachers in general I anticipate that, rather than 
have the district lose the sum of $55, they will gracious- 
ly consent to do so, _ 

With such an incentive, need one be surprised to 
know of a school where salaries rose from $800 and 
$600, to $1,250 and $1,025 in two years? 

Here in Alberta we have had heart-rending word- 
pictures of the poverty of the rural districts, and the 
absolute impossibility of their paying $1,200 to their 
teachers. Some such scheme as the above might prove 
a solution of the problem. 





The Consort Local Teachers’ Alliance held their first 
meeting in the Monitor School on Saturday, November 
13th. A constitution was drafted and a plan of pro- 
cedure for future meetings was discussed. 


THE NEW LEARNING 


Many human fossils believe the schools of to-day 
should be just like the ones in the days when they went 
to school. As, however, the science of teaching makes 
headway, methods of instruction are developed which 
in the hands of a competent instructor bid fair to sur- 
pass the old. The following lines from the pen of Prof. 
Le A. DeWolf, M.Se., Normal College, Truro, is indica- 
tive of what one may see in the up-to-date school room 
to-day: 

“In spite of our painful conservatism an encouraging 
number of teachers are adopting modern methods, It 
is not uncommor among the younger teachers to find 
history stories dramatized as a regular class instead of 
t> hear léssons. Courtesy, sanitation, hygiene, hand- 
work, care of the eyes, local civics, now find a place 
with reading, arithmetic and geography. 








OUR GALLERY OF PORTRAITS 











‘A man he was to all the country dear; 
And passing— - 
(Well no, he is a school teacher. ) 





Among the oil wells of Lambton County, Province 
of Ontario, Chas E. Peasley first saw the light of day. 
He was born near Watford, on August 23rd, 1886. 

In one of the rural schools of Brook townships he 
was always remembered as “one of the boys.” And the 
boys remember him as “the one.” The teacher who 
taught in Watford High School in the early years of 














CHARLES E. PEASLEY 


the century still remember “Charlie” as a centripetal 
force among the lads of the school, particularly in those 
few places in which power of leadership were given 
scope—chiefly on the campus. 

Having graduated, Mr. Peasley taught several suc- 
cessful years at Thedford, Ontario. He then came 
West and after a year at Brownlee, Saskatchewan, en- 





rolled with the famous Calgary Normal Class in the 
Spring Term of 1910. Lundbreck, Strome and Killam 
each claimed his services for a short time but when in 
1911 W. E, Hay was appointed to Medicine Hat he 
secured Mr. Peasley (whom he knew at Calgary 
Normal) to take charge of one of the large schools 
there. 

It is said that the trustees of a certain city school one 
time advertised for a principal, the one specific require- 
ment being that he know baseball. Whether or not this 
is the index of an all round principal generally is open 
to question. In Mr. Peasley’s case it is so. He is 
singularly successful as teacher, principal, a leader in 
children’s sports and has the confidence of the school 
board, school officials, the superintendent and fellow 
teachers, for calm and unbiased judgment and out- 
standing powers of execution. 

Little wonder then we find him in 1920 loaded with 
honors and responsibilities.. Besides being Principal 
of Elm Street School, a charge of 16 rooms; almost the 
largest school of the Province, we find him President 
of Medicine Hat. Local of the A. T. A., a representative 
from that Local on the “Advisory Committee” to the 
School Board, President of the South-Eastern Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, and Vice-President of the A. T. 
A. In all these phases of his work we find him dis- 
charging his duty with forcefulness and dignity. 

Although all round sport he is particularly an 
amateur baseball enthusiast. Many a baseball club of 
Ontario lads remember him as their “manager.” He 
has possibly trained more boys than any one else in 
Medicine Hat in the art of good clean baseball, while 
often with the worst of material to begin with his 
“school team” has won the Public School Champion- 
ship in Medicine Hat. This summer he was chosen 
manager of Medicine Hat’s famous “Rotary Team.” 

Mr. Peasley was married in 1911 to Miss Muriel 
Kidd, of Strome, Alberta. Four little children, all 
girls, bless the home, where he is more popular even 
than he is among the citizens of Medicine Hat or the 
teachers of Alberta, whose A. T. A. Vice-President he 
is. Withal, for the principles for which teachers’ 
organizations stand, he is an ardent advocate and a keen 
fighter, a worthy colleague of Messrs. Stanley, New- 
land and Barnett: 


J. T. C. 
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EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


eachers’ Salary Schedule 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PRINCIPALS—First Class Certificates and University Degrees—$3000 to ........... ccc ee we eeeee $3500 in 5 years. 
q 





ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates and University Degrees—$2000 to ........... cc cece eee eees $2900 in 6 years. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


PRINCIPALS—$150.00 per annum In addition to salary paid Senior High Repent Assistants. 
ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates and we yd Degrees—$1800 to ......... ceceeecccesees 92400 in 6 years. 
ASSISTANTS—First Class Certificates only—$1700 to 2.2.2... ccc cee cece cece ce eenceecccseecuces $2300 in 6 years. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PRINCIPALS—16 to 20 Rooms ppp aaattaiog Class Certificates and University Degrees-$2250 to se in 6 yrs. 





ee ee 


OTe CaM ROTO QUOD BB a ew bere cdesbicveccccccnccowccccncccesccvece cucccceccesceebe $2850 in 6 years. 
PRINCIPALS—12 to 15 Rooms a ER Class Certificates ane peeved Degrees-$2200 to $3000 in 6 yrs. 
PRINCIPALS—12 to 15 Rooms—First Class Certificates only—$2000 to ............. - -$2800 in 6 years. ; 
PRINCIPALS—8 to 11 Rocms al Class Certificates and \ Newer Degrees—$2i50 to $2950 in 6 yrs. q 
First hae meres ID. 6 Ao nk 046 ebb Shab O46 hn aah sck coke tage dshecen sob acsecaodenasannd $2750 in 6 years. 
MALE ASSISTANTS—Schools of 12 Rooms and Over—First Class » Sah 99-38 and University 
seetndbeng: b 9 eT RS PDF SRE et SE» 4 Ae BP eg ie Oe RS SK eB oeheh cash chads ae in 6 years. 
Ss SY ID OD ac cc docdocdccctheccccccicscccesccvenveces o0evee eksveceaenee 2150 in 6 years. 
Greens | ar EE Aras Usaha 60.0 006 b.ce.c5ovseesepaneeneees sa cdsenee%eede0ssed $2100 in 6 years. 


FEMALE VICE  tniedmaert as 00 Bee annum in ‘addition to grade teachers’ salary. 

PRINCIPALS OF TEMPORARY SCHOOLS—Salary of a grade teacher plus $75.00 per annum for each room 
over which Newng have supervision, their own room to be counted as one room; provided, however, that in 
the event of a teacher being Principal of a one-room school only, such one room shall count as two rooms 
when computing salary 


sna AS IE 


GRADE TEACHERS—First Class wr “tavecena and University Degrees—$1200 to ............0.. $1700 in 6 years. 
Re COD CUD OUTUBRO sed edadewreccccccccccccctscecocncecccecesccsecie cneocaes --$1600 in 6 years. } 
Second Class Certificates oniy?-$1200 gah vo) aebininb 606404045 6 0sbuubumewbWbs sen ckbs'vo0beeeeseeee 1500 in 6 years. 4 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS—Paia. Se same basis as Grade teachers. 1 
KINDERGARTEN ASSISTANTS—$800 to ....... ib As6.5c seth eh de abe es ss0bs esse cc bawcabesedben $900 in 2 years. : 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL : 
PI, OD Se Oe, . a onc onsen ceed bMdbhsees dn edevesaedshsbsaniwiso.snedpnecendasnaael 3500 in 5 years. j 
HEAD INSTRUCTORS IN WOOD SHOP, MACHINE SHOP naa SCIENCE DEPTS.—$2150 to Fa0s0 in 6 years. a 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND ACADEMIC INSTRUCTORS—$2000 to ......... ccc cece cece cee ceceeees 900 in 6 years. z 














If you have not paid your fees for the year, tear out this form and send it either to your Local Secretary or to the General Sec.-Treasurer. ; 
f you know a non-member who wou/d be likely to join, tear out and mail. j 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
To The Trustees Of The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance (Inc. ) 


I hereby make application for membership in the above Corporation. I hold a_______----------- 
Certificate, recognized by the Department of Education of the Province of Alberta, and | have taught in 


ort OE Ete 5 


EE SETAE SSE, Sh ange School District No._--------- » a Pens Bik thse oe---- 
during the preceding twelve months, from___-...-._-___.--_----------- SE ge OS Oe eee 

I agree to pay the proper membership fees, and in all other respects to conform to the rules and 4 
regulations of the Corporation. 

SO ace he eerie yl a OY Sr ee |, | 
LE a eeee bee a eee RRR ee Pn ee ee Se a a 
Asnount Paid’$.. i... Yearly rate of salary received $___________---_-- 


Secretaries of Locals must send this application to JOHN W. BARNETT, Gen. Secy.-Treas., 10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 


DUES FOR THE YEAR ENDING EASTER, 1921. 


1. Rate of Salary, less than $1,500.00................... $4.00 3. Rate of Salary, $2,000.00 and less than $2,500.00..... $8.00 
2. Rate of Salary, $1,500.00 and less than $2,000.00..... 6.00 4. Rate of Salary, 2,500.00 and over............eeeeeee 9.00 


The above dues do not include the annual subscription to the magazine. 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR A.T. A. MAGAZINE 
Forwarded herewith is the sum of ONE DOLLAR, being One Year's Subscription to the “A. T. A. 


Magazine.” 
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ES ee ero a ee ree esuees 


Tear off this form and together with One Dollar forward to John W. Barnett, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, 10701 University Avenue, Edmonton South. 
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“FINE WORDS BUTTER NO PARSNIPS” (Proverb) 





By “Exrcy.” 
“You teachers, you know, are the salt of the earth,” 
The statesman will solemnly state: 
“The world is the better because of your worth,” 
Hear the orator glibly orate. 
The while, to himself, the teacher will mutter, 
“?Tis true, but fine words ne'er a parsnip did butter!” 


“You stand, like Saint Peter,” the poet will sing. 
“The portals of knowledge in ward, 
“To open the gates to the children we bring: 
“Their footsteps to guide and to guard.” 
“Your song,” says the Teacher, “paints truly ovr role 
But Dollars, not Verses, is what pays for Coal!” 


Says the Captain of Commerce, “the future’s at stake, 
“In the trust that we give to your hand; 
“The fabric of nations to mar or to make; 
“The wealth and the strength of our land.” 
“You're right,” says the Teacher, “your words are well 
meant, 
But we'd like to observe, that they won’t pay our rent.” 


“Experience shows us,” philosophers preach, 
“That the trend tow’rds a loftier plane 
“Must be measured in terms of the things that you 
teach, 
“As the harvest depends on the grain.” 
“For thoughts so inspiring we’re bound to enthuse. 
“But they won't buy the baby a new pair of shoes.” 


“Ye statesmen and orators, leaders of men! 
“Ye thinkers and makers of thought! 
“Your confidence cheers us; no teacher can pen 
“The hope that your praises have brought.” 
“TIumanitv’s blended of matter and mind. 
“And the fight to be clothed and he fed. 
“The teacher is human, like all of his kind. 
“And, like them, he has need of his bread.” 


“We blaze the trails, and your children’s feet 
“Are lit hy the torch we lift! 
“In the Halls.of Plenty we claim a seat. 
“As our right and not as your gift!” 





EDUCATION OF NATIONS 





“Canada is getting to be one of the less educated of 
civilized countries, not so much because it is doing actu- 
ally worse, thought it may be in some respect, as be- 
cause others are advancing faster. We do not call peo- 
ple illiterate in Canada, if they can so much as read 
or write, and there are very few who can not make an 
eflort at that. But to a very large proportion the outer 
world of literature, the world of thought, are blank 
through lack of knowledge. The very meanings of 
words are beyond their reach. They are like people 
living in a perpetual fog or with very short sight, im- 
mensely alive to the things immediately about them, 
or that have been within the scope of their personal 
experienc, but knowing nothing of the landscape or of 
the heavens. They are very small beings, compared 
with what they might be. In most cases this is in a 





very small degree their own fault; they owe it to the 
negligence or lack of vision of those who were before 
them—not their parents only, but the whole commun- 
ity into which they were brought up. 

But what a loss all this is to a country! These un- 
educated ones are just as capable on the average as those 
who are better cared for, of great thought and great 
achievements. I[f all of them were intellectually eman- 
cipated by good schooling, not all would add signally 
to the world’s facilities or to its comfort or to the sub- 
jection of nature by discovery or invention; not all 
would uplift it by noble art or literature; not all would 
carry on great businesses; or carry out great works; 
but the number who would do these things would be 
immeasurably increased, and the country would pros- 
per in proportion. Apart from that material progress 
by which we are, prone in these days to measure every- 
thing, what an enormous gain it would be if everyone 
was cultured, and each was contributing to the fuller life 
of all. One or two things probably only need to be stat- 
ed to receive the common consent. It is within the pow- 
er of every country, and therefore its duty to lift the 
whole people out of the fog of ignorance into the upper 
air of knowledge. It is for the benefit of every country 
that every person brought up in it should be put in a 
way to attain the highest he is fit for. If these proposi- 
tions are true, the best of schooling should be within 
the reach of all, and all should be required to avail 
themselves of it.”—Montreal Witness. 





THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC 





(Mrs. McKay) 


Did you ever hear of a School Republic? School re- 
publics are schools where the pupils make the rules of 
ecnduet, try the offenders and perhaps punish them. 

Since the Great World War we have learned that the 
kind of government people have makes a great deal of 
difference in the way they behave. Some people argue 
that a country can not have a republic, or that the 
people cannot have power because they do not know 
how to use it. But how are people ever going to learn 
to govern themselves if thy have no practice? We 
cannot have good government unless the citizens take 
an interest in it and see-that the laws are obeyed. 

The same thing is true of a school. Are we, as par- 
ents and teachers, not too autocratic? 

This idea of a school republic came to Mr. Wilson 
L. Gill. When General Leonard Wood was governor 
of Cuba he appointed Mr. Gill to supervise the train- 
ing for citizenship in the schools of that island. School 
republics were organized in each of the 3,600 schools 
with excellent results. 

In the United States it is in use in some of the Indian 
schools and the plan has worked out well. In far-away 
Alaska there are school republics both in the white 
schools and in the Indian and Eskimo schools. 

The idea has found favor in Japan, South America, 
in Hawaii, in South Africa, and in some of the Euro- 
pean states. Why not try the plan in our Canadian 
schools? 
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:: CHRISTMAS GIFTS IN JEWELRY 





aro 
“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


We are showing designs that 
especially appeal to those wanting 
something just a little different. 


Uren’s Jewelry Store 
132 8th Avenue West - . CALGARY 
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THE STORE OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
Cor. 7th Ave. & Ist St. W. 





Calgary Alta. 





STRANGER! 


Here's a store you'll enjoy trading 
with. It is a friendly store. Its 
merchandise is high class, and 
prices always as low as they can be 


established. 


—We Solicit Your Patronage— 
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No 

Gift 
More 
Lasting 


High Grade Jewelry is the best investment 
you can make, and often the most useful. 
Because of the demand -for long service in 
Jewelry, it is essential you buy only where you 
are assured of high grade goods, at proper 
prices. .We assure you of High Grade Jewelry 
at Correct Prices. 
DIAMONDS, ELGIN WATCHES, 
COMMUNITY SILVER, 
CLOCKS, GLASS, IVORY, ETC. 
P.S.—We have a special Wrist Watch, fully 
I a Aa ae | $12.00 


H. R. Chauncey, Ltd. 
JEWELERS 


116 8th Avenue East - CALGARY 




















lf I's HARDWARE 
ASHDOWN’S Have It 


Our business was established and built up on 
a policy of good goods and good service, and 
the policy has been maintained throughout the 








years of its existence. 


CONSEQUENTLY— 


We have continued to grow and though per- 
sistent to our customers, we shall endeavour to 
merit the good will and patronage of the 
hardware buyers of this community. 


PROMPT AND COURTEOUS SERVICE 
TO EVERY CUSTOMER. 


Y 
1B Lg Gy 


“THE BIG BUSY HARDWARE 


116 8th Ave. West, Calgary Phone M5555 
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TEACHING. A CALLING 


H. R, Leaver, M.A., Victoria High School, Edmonton. 





There is a time in the progress of any controversy 
when men become honest, and speak honestly of their 
relations the one with the other.. The contestants take 
off the conventional garment with which they have 
hitherto shrouded their souls, and appear before one 
another. with naked intention and unmistakeable pur- 
pose. We believe that the affairs of education are well 
on the way towards this condition, for we see signs in 
the ranks of the authorities, that they are beginning 
tc take us seriously, and regard our little campaigns as 
matters which can no longer be neglected nor disre- 
garded. There is a note in the records of educational 
happenings which, though it may not necessarily be 
ot the quality of the “Last Trump” yet possesses the 
distinctive “timbre” of judgment. 

One of the items on the agenda which teachers are 
intending shall come up for discussion and judgment, 
and one which is significant of the attitude of authori- 
ties generally, is the label which designates our office. 
Teaching is a profession, a calling. We would not 
mind half so much if there were coupled with this cog- 
nomen, a recognition of our worth to the State (to 
which our worthy superiors are never tired of bearing 
witness), and a salary which would enable us to hold 
up our heads in a community of equals. Should one 
mention the pitiful wage with which he ekes out his 
daily existence, he is told that he should be content, see- 
ing that he has such a high calling; should he then 
endeavor to level up the values that exist in the mind 
of the employer by showing him that the high calling 
and the wage are not commensurate, he is given some 
scriptural quotation implying that good service is its 
own reward. The term still retains the content it had 
when back along the centuries it was first applied to 
those good people, who, nursed in the arms of the 
Church, undertook to broaden,the mental horizon of 
their flock. We have said that we are getting honest 
the one with the other, and as we daily grow in the 
sense of our worth and label this worth with a price 
suitable and fitting, we find that the hypocrisy of the 
authority is shed together with the terms profession 
and calling, for these latter no longer have the power 
of making us docile and obedient. Even in obscure 
and remote circles the rain of laudations so frequent 
at convention time no longer has the power of quench- 
ing our fiery indignation, and the smouldering Jere- 
miads of yesteryear are to-day combative argument and 
class assertion. 

Literature is generally significant of the attitude 
which the ordinary public has towards a class of people. 
A cursory examination of a few authors will reveal 
strange matters. We may take the examples given as 
honest valuations. Would it be fair to go back as far 
as Dr. Johnson? He was a teacher at one time and 
found the experience so bitter that he ridicules the 
occupation wherever he mentions it. “That boy,” says 
he, when speaking of a sulky and unhappy looking lad. 
“looks like the son of a schoolmaster, which is one of 
the worst conditions of childhood. Such a boy has no 
father or worse than none, he can never reflect on his 
parent, but the reflection brings to his mind some idea 
of pain inflicted or of sorrow suffered.” Goldsmith, 
another victim of this penurious livelihood, describes 


his village schoolmaster, land surveyor and man of all 
trades, with his counterfeited jokes and great ability 
to argue. It is left us to conjecture the subject on 
which the parson had to own his skill, but our imagina- 
tion plays around “calling” and “salary.” Mr. Part- 
ridge in Tom Jones, barber, tailor and parish clerk 


bears the brunt of much misplaced evil. As a teacher 


of Latin he has a quotation which would suit most of 
our predecessors: 
“Leve fit, quod bene fertur onus.” 

So far we have not discovered a halo encircling the 
head of any of fiction’s teacher heroes. Can we by 
force of imagination when coming farther forward in 
the age find admiration in Creakle, Mr. Mell or 
Squeers? Is Miss Pinkerton a beauty to be admired, 
or have the governesses of whom Jane Austen writes 
loveliness of character which recommends them to us? 
George Eliot’s Bartle Massey is a character we admire, 
not for his ability as a village pedagogue but for his 
friendship for Adam Bede. Charlotte Bronte dares to 
depart from Victorian standards and makes a plain 
heroine, but she makes her a teacher. Can we take 
these few samples of the judgment of literature on our 
class and generalize from them? Does their represen- 
tation smack of the high calling? “But,” we hear some 
critic say, “these writers belong to old time.” Would 
it be necessary to quote from H. G. Wells and G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, or even from the successful business man 
of to-day, to show the same thread persisting in the 
tissue of time. But last week a lawyer of Edmonton 
observed to the writer concerning a mutual friend: “It 
is strange that a man of such worth should take up 
teaching.” So it would appear that the estimation of 
the general public is not a high one. We gain entrance 
tc books merely to be ridiculed, to be made sport of 
for gentle readers; we gain superficial approbation only 
during a campaign of exploitation, and we put on the 
learned sock while the groundlings chatter and point 
af us, 

Charles amb compares the schoolmaster to Gulliver 
among his little people. Being so much engaged with 
lesser intellects he cannot fit his understanding to the 
intellivence of the street and business world. It is 
indeed an unhappy fate that compels one to forgo fre- 
quent association and intercourse with one’s fellows in 
other departments of experience. The lawyer meets 
his clients in the office and his associates in the court 
room. His practice brines him into touch with life 
with all its tones and tints. A constant stream of liv- 
ing beings of every denomination, profession and voca- 
tion flows in the channel of his experience. The doctor 
and man of business likewise enjoy a similar fruitful 
intercourse and gather from the field of experience a 
crop limited only by their capacity for garnerage. The 
teacher is shut off by the four walls of his school. In 
snite of what pedagogic treatises may say, this kaleide- 
scopic vision of life does not pass over the teacher’s 
horizon. He meets the same little people, distills the 
sane instruction and passes homeward mentally anal- 
vving his next day’s periods. If he is a man of ambi- 
tion the continuous round of mental analysis so neces- 
sary in the process of imparting knowledge, either com- 
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pels him to forsake altogether the realm of instruction, 
or s> wears the edge of his contact with the outside 
world that the current of life will not bridge it. We 
have been told that the great of this world are not 
teachers, and with a gleam of consciousness that is 
gradually appearing upon our mental horizon, we are 
beginning to wonder whether the fault is “in our Stars” 
or “in ourselves that we are underlings.” If the great 
pass out of the schools into other spheres of effort, they 
do so either because the field is too confined 
and too narrow for the endeavor which fires their 
souls, or, the wage and worth are not com- 
mensurate. The film which has hitherto hidden the 
Ideal, and the nebulous envelope which has so -far 
obscured the issue are being dispersed, and we find 
phantasy and fact, imagination and judgment alike de- 
pendent upon security now, and security when they 
that look out of the windows are dimmed. To those 
who present their Goldsmiths and Johnsons, their Pes- 
talozzis and Froebels as examples of worth without 
wage, we will answer that fourteen years of the age of 
Euripides, when chill penury was absent, produced 
more intellectual giants than are found in the whole 
of English literature. Further, the professions which 
admit of this stream of human life passing through 
their halls with all its freshness, originality, thought 
and inspiration which its passage entails. are stimulated 
by it, turn off the flow into eddies and whirlpools which 
lose themselves in the backwash of the tide. It grows 
by what it feeds upon. It discovers at once the enlarg- 
ed capacity or the narrowed ability. The lawyer, doc- 
ter, business man, can guide his own usefulness in the 
world by proving his widening scope for dealing with 
oncoming, freshening influences of the outside world. 
Herein he is professor, for he professes to deal with the 
life that comes to him ‘and is either made or marred 
by his acceptance or neglect of the material that comes 
his way. Herein also the teacher is verily damned. 
His world is a closed one. His life is more of a canal 
than a river. It lacks current. He can draw into the 
bank where some leafy willow shelters him from the 
heat above and the rushes hide him from the criticism 
of the world below. He has no need to orient himself 
to suit the changes of the waters around for to all in- 
tents and purposes they are stagnant. If he has the 
ambition to bestir himself he will take to portaging 
and get where the stream is active, boiling, and run- 
ning in full current, and there test his skill in the 
bustle of real business. Teaching cannot be a profes- 
sion under these conditions of stagnation. It is a hid- 
ing place for the inert and a purgatory for the ener- 
getic. The aviator, we are told, may pass into a cloud 
at a high altitude and on emerging discover that the 
earth below is not where he thought it was. We teach- 
ers are too apt to blame gravitation rather than our- 
selves in the mismanagement of our skvycraft. 

Tet it be granted that so far teachers have been only 
in the workshop learning the mere mechanism of the 
craft they intend to fly. Be it far from us to desire 
the pursuit of the sky-path before we can understand 
the contro] of our machine. We are no Phaetons, and 
it yet remains to prove to our superiors that maturity 
of judgment and wisdom of purpose, abilitv in organ- 
ization and honesty of endeavor are with us now. Mere 
opposing will not carry conviction. There are evils 
among us which must first be eradicated or we shall in 
the inevitable justice of human affairs, “commend the 
ingredients of our poisoned chalice to our own lips.” 
So far our path of progress has been by individual and 
not by collective effort, and in some cases the “prim- 


rose path of dalliance’ has seemed preferable to the 
rough and thorny way. In the matter of promotions 
in individual centres he who had lubrication enough 
for the wheels of officialdom has used it to personal 
advantage. The procedure is individual, self-seeking, 
poor, and unsatisfactory. The corporate communion 
of the teaching body has established a standard of pro- 
fessional etiquette in which this method of movement 
is banned, but the evil has become so current that the 
outside world regards it as normal, our emplovers look 
upon it as rational and we ourselves wink at it. The 
removal of these degrading and despicable paths of 
progression will be a sure step towards winning respect 
and honor from outside influences, and will give man- 
hood greater scope, the spirit of independence full 
sway, and a clearer and more honest judgment regard- 
ing the solution of our problems. If we demand hich 
values our profession and practice of them will be the 
first step towards their attainment. It remains. then, 
to convince the man of the street that education has 
made strides since he went to school, that he must 
alter his point of view regarding the value of teachers, 
and that his much-cherished democracy is not an en- 
tity to be thoueht on merely, but a progress whose 
fruitfulness varies with the angle it subtends at the 
horizon of the next generation. 

After a little self-examination we feel at liberty to 
look abroad and discover whether our immediate em- 
plovers regard our work as a profession and a calling. 
Their attitude in a general wav is that of the patron. 
Griffith’s testimony to the great cardinal seems a very 
fittine comparison : 

“T.ofty and sour to them that lov’d him not, 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer” 

We must confess that we are not livine in an age 
of patronage and the vractice of it decrades alike those 
who give as well as those who receive. We have heen 
encouraged to seek nersonal interviews with members 
of School Boards. They have entertained individus! 
pleadings. Frindship is a greater asset than merit. 
He who can secure first the ear of the emplover is the 
more apt to profit by his early solicitation. We do not 
wish to discountenance personal interviews, but let 
them he by appointment, at a regular meeting where 
all applicants may be seen and heard. To encourage 
wire-pulling does not show a high estimation of what 
is deemed a calling. We nrefer the Cordelia tvpe of 
approach which loves according to its hond.—no more. 
nc less. With respect to the consideration of analifica- 
tions we note that a D.S.O. is not ranked in the same 
class with academic desrees. For our part the former 
is worth any accumulation of the latter. As we write 
the sorrowing thousands are vavine tribute to the un- 
known soldier who shares a place with Fneland’s ereat- 
est, and the sacredness of the oceasion brings with it a 
dernth of regard for those who followed the one creat 
calling of modern times. In resnect to matters a little 
farther afield we cannot but mention the lone delav 
that has characterized our request for a juster enntract. 
The imnression we get of the estimation in which we 
are held by the Department is neither pleasine nor 
palatable. Though we condemn an unreined indepen- 
dence as detrimental to the order of things. vet in all 
iustice to ourselves an Olympian sequestration which 
disrevrards onr efforts in an honest purpose has no con- 
ception of the constitntion of human affairs. A 
modern Aeschvlus could write almost as creat a travedy 
as the Promethens Bound hv takine as his nlot the 
earth-horn conveying his rede to Olympus for the wel- 
fare of the gods. 
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The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Limited 


School Equipment of All Kinds. 
215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 
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BLACKBOARD POINTERS 


No. 6=238—Made of polished maple, 3 feet long, fitted with rubber tip. Price... .. each $0.35 
No. 6=240—Similar to No. 6-238, but fitted with leather tip. Price............. each , 0.35 





BLACKBOARD DRAWING SET 


These instruments are strongly made of pearwood, smooth finish, fitted with handles. 


No. 6=242—T Square, 24. inches, graduated in inches. ...............0000000: each $1.00 
No. 6=244—Triangle; 30°—60°,.24 inches, graduated in inches.................. each 1.25 
TR a DN arid des cick ts Sebiescc sens digeesecsccenns each 2.00 
No. 6=246—Straight Edge, 36 inches, graduated in inthes....................45. each 1.00 
No. 6=-248—Protractor, 154 inches, graduated in divisions of 10 degrees..........each 1.25 


BLACKBOARD COMPASS 


-No. 6=252—Made of selected rock 
maple, varnished, 18 inches 
long. The pivot end is fitted 
with a rubber point to prevent 
damaging the surface of the 
blackboard. Price..... each $1.00 





NEW CODE BLACKBOARD RULER 








No., 6=250—Strongly made of specially seasoned wood, enamelled paper surface, with 
bold black figuring and angles. The length is 40 inches, marked for British and 
Metric measure, the divisions being half inches and four inches on the one side and 
one centimeter and one decimeter on the other. Fitted with handle as illustrated. 
IS cal lark fae fetale es 0 aha se reso 3.9 Vn o4\.4:5)8) 6 SRG D Sal aReeae se 45 eke Nad'ee,48 each $2.50 





Prices do not include forwarding charges and are subject to change 
without notice 
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The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Limited, 215 Victoria Street, Toronto 








LINEAR MEASURES 
Comprising foot-rule, yard-stick and tape-line. 


No. 7=2—Foot-rule, maple, graduated............... 20. cceececcececcceeecees each $0.10 
No.'7=3—Metre-stick, boxwood, graduated. .. .... 20... ccceeeeeeeeceeees each 60 
No.'7=4—Y ard-stick, ‘maple, aw ek in G59 64's sn sain ain’ 6a eax hee ee éach .25 
No. 7-5—Yard-stick, maple, brass ends, graduated... .. 0... cece ccccscccccces each 35 
No.'7=6—Tape-line, 66 feet long, graduated PukWsls cease eu SeWoblet sees SaaS este each 1.50 


SQUARE AND CUBIC MEASURE 


No. 7=8—Cube, one-foot edges, showing 1,728 inches to a cubic foot, one side removable 
to show 144 square inches to the square foot, and a cubic inch removable. Price each $3.00 





SCALES 
No. 7=20—Brass beam, tin scoop, weighing from } oz. to 10 tbs., with weights. Govern- 
ment inspected. (Saha am IN I les mace alae Ria aaa each $13.00 
No. 7=22—Similar to Po 7-20, but weighing } oz. to 4 ibs., with weights. Govern- 
55 56S is kick 0529-4 KAR MERISS S S89 yao 00800 0550167 each 10.00 


LIQUID MEASURES 


Pint, quart and gallon, exceptionally well made of 
metal and guaranteed correct by Government inspection. 


IIR 4 chss8%.000 6 She Winannasdeneae cual each $0.75 
Se Eig 55% ccd sd an hip ab haae sae aeanne™ each 1.00 
INN bios os SW de daw eeneseswnedeseee each 1.50 








Prices do not include forwarding charges and are subject to change 
without notice 
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The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Limited, 215 Victoria Street, Toronto 





CAPACITY MEASURES 


Peck and bushel, strongly made of metal, japanned 
black. Guaranteed correct by Government inspection. 





ein lois Bho siareinexin Week nahitwscnvered each $1.50 
ee Pere res each 2.00 
No. 7-18—Bushel.. .......... EE | PE Ee each 3.00 


HAND NUMERAL FRAMES 


No. 7=38—Varnished wooden ‘frame 10x 12 
inches, with 12 wires and 144 colored balls. 
Fitted with handle. Price............ each $1.50 


No. 7=40—Similar to No. 7-38, but with 10 wires 
ey ae each 1.00 


KENDALL’S CHROMATIC NUMERAI 
FRAMES 


No. 8027—No. 1 is a well made frame with {irned 
lower bar and improved screw and socket 
handle, durable in every way. There are 
twelve wires with twelve balls each in the 
six standard colors, two wires of each color 
being placed together. Price.......... each $2.50 


No. 8028—No. 2 is in the same style as No. 1, but 
with ten wires of ten balls each, and three 
colors—red, yellow, and blue. Price....each 1.75 


HIGH STAND NUMERAL FRAME 


No. 7-36—Varnished wood frame, 54 inches high 
by 26 inches wide, with 12 wires, carrying 144 
colored balis. The latter are superior in 
quality to any other make, and the stand is 
Se I SS Gis.a! se vies womens each $12.50 





WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
(Regular Edition) Size 12$x9}x 5 inches. Weight 143 tbs. 


Contains 2,700 pages, 400,000 words and 6,000 illustra- 
‘ tions ; printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Index makes reference an easy matter and the binding is 
beautifully executed, with marble edge. 


No. 7-49—Bound in buckram, indexed........... each $22.50 s 
No. 7-50—Bound in sheep, indexed............+++ each 25.00 s 
(India Paper Edition) y 
Size 123 x 93 x 24 inches. Weight 7 ibs. , 
Contains the same information as the Regular Edi- s 
tion, printed on expensive, thin, strong, opaque India 4 
paper. ‘ 
} No. 7-52—Bound in buckram, indexed ........... each $35.00 we 


No. 7-53—Bound in full seal, gilt top, indexed... .. each 42.50 


' WEBSTER’S REVISED UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY 
No. 7-48—Bound in buckram.................... each $10.00 








Prices do not include forwarding charges and are subject to change 
without notice 
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~WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The latest and largest of the several abridgements of the famous 
International. It contains over 1,100 pages and 1,400 illustrations. 
The appendix has vocabularies of names, rhymes, foreign words, tables 
of arbitrary signs and a glossary of Scottish words and phrases. 


No. 7-57—Bound in buckram, indexed.................. each $7.50 
No. 7-58—Bound in cloth, indexed ...................-. each 6.00 








CHAMBERS’ TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY 


Contains over 1,200 pages, giving full meanings, pronunciations and derivations of 
words; correct ceremonious forms of address ; words and phrases from foreign languages 
in present use ; signs and symbols of medicine and music, etc. 


ies, Fa — a SA IO as 0.5 oko hbo ost bees ss HRW as wee ae each $3.50 
Pa Se NE TN I as 65 s0 bin a0 5 sks 25 6'p 6-8 i ere 0e'n SR er Oe ae each 2.00- 


CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Comprises 850 pages of meanings, pronunciation, derivations ; also correct cere- 
monious forms of address, etc. 
No. 7=66—Bound in half-Morocco................000 cece se cceket awa teeh fest each $3.50 
PU; Fae OTN OTD RON yo ives onic sc cece cnc ces cose ph veh ay ued oe% eanee euch 2.00 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER: OF THE WORLD 


Comprises over 2,000 pages of information on all important places, rivers, 
lakes, etc., of the earth’s surface. It is thoroughly authentic in orthography, 
pronunciation and ancient names. 


Na, Fore Wh WE DS i das as ss ee ea rae ey ‘each $12.50 
CHAMBERS’ CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Contains over 750 pages of information about the chief places on the earth’ 8 
surface. In addition, it gives tables of the following : 


Relative equivalents of kilos and miles. Population of the. east. 
Differences of time at various cities. Distances by" sea in nautical miles. 


ies, Dae Bie NOE. ooo sa eles 23 Ss Sc wis ines bauatien ies aes ae each $4.50 


“NEW HARVARD” DICTIONARY HOLDER 


A rigid stand capable of carrying a Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, etc., with perfect ease. 

The base is made of steel and absolutely unbreakable ; four 
legs ensure against tipping and are fitted with castors; pivoted 
holders of polished oak, operated. by double-acting incased steel 
springs and adjustable to any angle ;. centre rod extra large and 
held rigidly by automatic clutching device of the legs ; heavy steel 
bookshelf will hold eight to ter large volumes. 


No. 7=74—Gold bronze finish, with nickel centre rod. ...each $8.50 


“NOYES”? DICTIONARY HOLDER 


Similar in style to the New Harvard, but of somewhat lighter 
. construction. It is perfectly rigid, the four legs being securely 
hinged together and solidly rivetted. 


No. 7-76—Gold bronze finish, with nickelled standard. .each $6.00 








Prices do not include forwarding charges and are subject to change 
without notice 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


Cuaries B. Wriuis, B.A., Alex. Taylor School, i‘dmonton, Alberta. 








Very little scientific work has as yet been done in 
education. Questions of educational procedure are 
usually settled by argument, based on personal opinion 
with scarcely any basis of definite facts. A few illus- 
trations of this might be in order. 

A teacher recently stated that pupils who were good 
in literature usually had a considerable struggle with 
mathematics. When told that the data available show- 
ed that the tendency was for pupils who had little dif- 
ficulty in literature, to have little difficulty in mathe- 
matics, though there were many exceptions to this ten- 
dency, she replied that she had the experience of six 
years to support her view and would not believe differ- 
ently, no matter what the figures showed. 

Such an attitude is that of a person who does not 
realize that statistics and scientific work in education 
mean simply a careful collection of the facts of experi- 
ence and experiment. The‘statement made by this 
teacher would have carried some weight if she had kept 
a record on this point for all her pupils and then made 
a careful summation of results. Probably she started 
with a pre-conceived idea obtained from her own case 
and, as often happens, had noted cases that bore it out 
and overlooked cases that did not. Education can 
hardly make much advance as a result of such careless, 
unsystematic,, so-called experience, but requires care- 
ful, systematic, critical experience and experimnt. 

The statement was made by another teacher that 
pupils who repeated a grade usually fail again. Upon 
examination, it was found that about 95 per cent. of 
such pupils pass. The teacher who made the statement 
never thought of looking for data on the subject—he 
knew, regardless of the facts. 

The main cause of the overage in the Edmonton 
schools was stated to be,—the great number of pupils 
coming in from outside. Little if any real evidence 
was behind this statement. In the Alex. Taylor school, 
it was found that the pupils who had received all or 
nearly all of their schooling in Edmonton were back- 
ward to just about the same extent as those who came 
from bdutside.. This may not have held for the whole 
city and probably does not now hold for the Alex. 
Taylor school. The main point of importance is that 
practically no attempt was made to prove or disprove 
this statement, by means which might easily have been 
used, 

Other questions that have been settled in this way 
are :— 

1. Is our grading in the city fairly satisfactory? 

2. Is the Alberta course of study too hard? 

8. Oo pupils miss anything of real value by skip- 
ping grades? 

4. To what extent should pupils who fail in Grade 
VIII. be pushed on to High School? . 

5. Which is preferable,—skipping grades or taking 
a half year in each of two successive grades? 

6. Is promotion by recommendation in Grade VIII, 
Grade IX and Grade X, satisfactory? 

The need for scientific work in education cannot be 
doubted. It is the purpose of this article to present 
some of the work that has been done by measuring 
ability and to indicate some of the possibilities of this 





field of educational endeavor. 


The problem of mental measurement was first attack- 
ed in a scientific manner by Binet, a Frenchman. He 
attempted to measure general intelligence as a whole 
rather than such aspects of it as memory, association, 
etc. He defined intelligence as having three important 
aspects: (1) The capacity to meet new situations; (2) 
The tendency to maintain a definite direction towards 
some end; (3) Auto-criticism. His work has been car- 
ried on further and fitted to English-speaking people 
by Terman of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

Terman collected a large number of tests which he 
thought to be fair measures of intelligence and gave 
them to unselected children in a number of schools. 
If, for example, a test were passed by all or nearly all 
of the nine-year-old children and by fewer and fewer 
children at eight years, seven years, etc., of age respect- 
ively, it was considered a fair test of intelligence for 
that year level where 65 per cent. to 75 per cent. of 
the children passed. The method of administering 
and scoring the tests is laid down very carefully in Ter- 
man’s book, “The Measurement of Intelligence,” pub- 
lished by the Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

If a pupil passes all the eight year tests and none 
above that level or if he passes a sufficient number of 
the nine and ten-year tests to balance any failures he 
may have made in the seven and eight-year tests, his 
mental level is eight years. In computing the mental 
age, credit is given for all tests passed and the intelli- 
gence quotient, or I. Q., is found by dividing the mental 
age, expressed in months, by the actual age, expressed 
in months. and multiplying by 100. One must remem- 
ber that this test measures or attempts to measure only 
general intelligence but does not measure industry, 
ambition, emotional traits, ete. 

An I. Q. of 70 or below means definite feeble-mind- 
edness: 70 to 80 border line——sometimes dull, some- 
times feehl-minded; 80 to 90 dull: 90 to 110 roughly 
average; 110 to 120 superior intelligence: 120 to 140. 
very superior intelligence, and above 140, genius or 
“near” genius. About 2 per cent. of the population are 
feehle-minded ; 8 per cent. borderline: 15 per cent. dull: 
and 50 per cent. roughly average. (This reminds us 
of Lineoln’s saying, “The Lord must have loved the 
common people,—He made so many of them.”) About 
as many children fall in the upper levels of intelligence 
ax in the corresponding lower levels. 

Nearly all of the children in the Alex. Taylor School 
have been measured in the last three and a half years. 
As in practically every school on the continent, many 
of the pupils of average intelligence had, through irre- 
cular attendance, sickness, careless grading, poor teach- 
ing, ete., lost a year; many others who were bright, had 
not reaned any advantage, in the way of extra promo- 
tions, from their ability and so had in many cases 
erown lazy and indifferent, so much so in fact that 
they were very often not recognized as bright by their 
teachers. 

Many of those who were below the grade their mental 
age would appear to warrant were given extra promo- 
tions, either by being left only a half year in each 
of two consecutive grades or by being promoted from, 
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for example, Grade VI in June to Grade VIII in Sep- 
tember. During the school year 1919-20, seventy-three 
pupils in the Alex. Taylor School received extra pro- 
motions. Only one of these failed of promotion at the 
end of June. In the fall of 1919-20, seventy-three 
pupils in the Alex. Taylor school received promotions 
on the basis of intelligence, class work, etc. Of these all 
but two or three are doing satisfactory work. 

Pupils who come in from other schools are placed by 
taking account of their former standing and their 
mental level. Some are moved up a grade, others down 
a grade and still others saved from demotion when they 
do not appear to be doing satisfactory work, but the 
mental test shows the probability of their soon being 
able to do'so. A mental level of about 12 years, 9 
months, to 14 years, 3 months, is considered about right 
for Grade VIII at the beginning of the year; 11 years, 
9 months to 13 years, 3 months, for Grade VII, etc. 
Since the test was first used, it has been an important 
or deciding factor in about 100 extra promotions, and 
has saved about 100 children from demotion or non- 
promotion. Few mistakes, in fact practically none, 
have been made by promoting too rapidly, but doubt- 
less many have been made by being too cautious. 

The overage in the school has been cut down from 
about 51 per cent. to about 37 per cent., counting as 
overage all pupils who are more than seven years no 
months, when they begin Grade I, or more than 14 
years no months when- they begin Grade VIII, ete. 
(Strayer allows seven. years three months; fourteen 
years three months, etc.) Very careful standard tests 
show that the work of the school has improved at: the 
same time as the grading. The standard reached is 
scmewhat better than that attained in the past and 
classes are more closely grouped around the median 
scores. On a test in Arithmetic, given last spring by the 
provincial inspector, one of the Grade VIII’s in the 
Alex. Tavlor School scored the highest of any Grade 
VIII in the city, and the other Grade VIII was very 
little below this record. Definite, pointed supervision, 
applied as follow-up work after standard tests have re- 
vealed class weaknesses, has more than balanced the 
effect of rapid promotion on class attainment. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that energy, per- 
sistence, regularity of attendance, class work, etc., are 
important factors to be considered in grading. Intelli- 
gence is probably as important as all the other factors 
combined, and, since it is practically beyond the influ- 
ence or control of the teacher and does not change, is 
more basic. The teacher may overcome defective appli- 
cation on the part of a pupil, but can scarcely overcome 
the handicap of defective mentality. 

At present the following are being used as guide lines 
to aid, not as rules to be slavishly followed. Pupils 
who have completed Grade VI in June may be pro- 
moted to Grade VIII in September :— 

1. If mental age, September 1st, is fourteen vears 
no months or above, and they are above the lowest 
seven per cent. of the class in the June tests. 

2. If mental age is thirteen years six months to 
thirteen years eleven months, and they stand in upper 
sixty-nine per cent. of class. 

3. Mental age thirteen years no months to thirteen 
years five months and in upper 31 per cent. of class. 

4. Mental age twelve years six months to twelve 
— eleven months and in upper seven per cent. of 
class. 

Grads IIT, TV and V are treated similarly, except 
that twelve years no months is substituted in Grade 


for 13 years no months in Grade VI, etc., and the six 
month interval used for Grade VI is cut to five months 
for Grade IV and four months for Grade III. Com- 


mon sense is needed in applying these standards. (Com- 


mon sense here has the usual meaning—uncommon 
sense). Since this article was started, mathematical 
work has been begun to put this system on a more 
scientific basis than the above; however, this has one 
virtue,—it works. 

The brighter pupils who enter Grade I in February 
complete Grade I and Grade II in one and a half years; 
the duller ones are given a good grounding by putting 
one and a half years in Grade I. 

If a pupil is not doing well in class, the reason must 
be found and proper remedies applied. If the reason 
is poor ability and he is really doing as well as he can, 
he is encouraged and made to feel that he is coming 
on all right, but if he is found to be bright and lazy, 
steps are taken to bring about a change. Often the 
simple statement, that he is not doing well though he 
is bright and capable of good work and must do better, 
is sufficient to produce considerable improvement. 

Skipping grades is however at best only a makeshift. 
To obtain all of the advantages and none of the disad- 
vantages of skipping grades, school systems with large 
schools should provide an eight year course of study 
for pupils of I. Q. about 93 to 107,—the average pupils: 
a nine year course with less academic and more manual 
work for pupils of I. Q. about 78 to 02, and a seven 
year course, somewhat enriched above the eight year 
course, for pupils of about I. Q. 108 to 122. Pupils 
above 122 I. Q. and below 78 I. Q. might well be given 
special ungraded classes. It seems obvious that a child 
who will require nine years in public school would be 
better to take one-ninth of the course per year without 
any failure than to fail once, take one year’s work 
twice and the other years’ work at too rapid a rate for 
his understanding. Pupils should not, of course, enter 
Grade I till their mental level is at least six years no 
months, regardless of their actual age. 


The feeble-minded are not at all the important school 
prohlem they have been painted (like nearly all schools 
of 500 to 600 pupils, we have 10 to 15 of them all the 
time.) They usually give little trouble and give very 
small returns for the money spent on them. A little 
school work of a drill nature in reading, writing, etc.. 
and manual work can be taught them. The girls had 
best be looked after by a good, kind, motherly woman, 
not necessarily a teacher, who will teach them a little 
housework, sewing, etc. They should, of course, be 
segregated during the child-bearing period. The feeble- 
minded are a very minor part of the problem of school 
grading and their detection one of the less important 
uses of the mental test+ 


The pupils in a school system should be measured 
by means of the National Research Group Intelligence 
tests, published by the World Book Company, as early 
in September as possible if they: have not been tested 
before. This, togther with supervision by means of 
standard tests, should be the chief function of the 
superintendent in small cities; in large cities a special 
director of measurements and supervision hould take 
care of this work. 

Pupils could then be given extra promotions, ete.; on 
the basis given above or, if the seven, eight and nine 
vear courses of study were in effect, could be placed 
in the one of these that would, without skipping or 
failure, allow them to finish Grade VIII at the mental 
age of fourteen years no months to fifteen years no 
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months. In extreme cases some skipping or failure 
might be needed. Careful grading gives more and 
better education at less cost. 

About 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. of any average 
class should be held back. There is a conflict in High 
School work between the high standards, necessarily 
required for entrance to professional schools, such as 
Medicine, Law, etc., and the lower standards that are 
necessary if the High School is to give education to the 
majority of the children; not deny it to them as at 
present. The standard for entrance to the professional 
schools might be raised above what it is at present, to 
bar out inferior people. A mental test should also be 
given and a fairly high standard required. A lower 
standard or easier courses should be supplied for other 
pupils, Schools should be made to fit the pupils; not 
pupils expected to fit the schools, 

On account of the small number of pupils and the 
lack of money and of clerical assistance little work of 
value can be done in a single school and the experi- 


mental work that is done does not give very reliable 
results. A city with ten or twenty large schools offers 
a very rich field for work of this nature. The work 
of grading and supervision is almost totally ineffective 
‘without such a scientific basis. 

Each province requires a director of measurements 
and research. Such a person could keep inspectors, 
superintendents, school principals, normal school teach- 
ers, etc., in touch with all work of this kind, compile 
results of educational tests, distribute and make tests, 
send out standards and aid in the work of supervision 
and promotion generally. Inspectors at. present use a 
number of these tests in different ways and much more 
uniformity of application, use, etc., is required. Scien- 
tific work can scarcely be carried out without some per- 
son in charge to co-ordinate the work of the whole 
province, 

In this short account, many things have been passed 
over rapidly and any explanation that can be made to 
anyone in answer to queries will be gladly given. 





MEDICINE HAT TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


Address of the President, Mr. Cuas. E. Peastey, Medicine Hat. 





Precedent decrees that with the presidency goes the 
obligation of giving an address; consequently, vou must 
suffer affliction from my hands. My subject is, “How 
to raise the standard of the Teaching Profession and 
ito create enthusiasm for it.” 


It does not need the services of an expert to prove 
that our standard is none too high; a casual investiga- 
tion will show that there is much to be desired. 


And the fact that thousands have left the teaching 
profession to take up other lines of work is sufficient 
proof that there is a lack of enthusiasm for the calling 
which should be rated the highest and best. If we are 
at all apprehensive as to what the final results may be 
we shall concern ourselves deeply with the causes, and 
all possible remedies. I shall endeavor to prove that 
the causes are chiefly our-lack initiative and determina- 
tion, and that the remedy is within our reach. 

The statement “that our training was inadequate”’ 
deserves considerable sympathy, but further than that 
we cannot go. It will not justify our present lack of 
skill as teachers, for the class room is the best normal 
that can be found, and the bookshelves are groaning 
with the weight of excellent books on psychology and 
methods, which will help us solve efficiently and sym- 
pathetically those problems which we now handle awk- 
wardly to the detriment of ourselves and pupils. 

Our academic standing, too, can be improved won- 
derfully by employing advantageously a portion of the 
time that is being daily wasted. I think you will agree 
with me that we have ample opportunity for overcom- 
ing the insufficiency of our training, and that we have 
ample ability, if we but choose to use it to that end. 

The question may be asked, “Will all this extra study 
make us much better teachers?” I answer, in closing 
this part of my address by making two observations 
which I mean to be definite. First, the teacher who 
says she dislikes teaching a certain subject is in reality 
admitting that she knows little about it. I think I am 
on safe ground when I say that any teacher will like 
teaching a subject if she is brimful of it, and that the 
pupils will readily grasp that subject because the teach- 





et can’t help being interesting. The teacher must 
know a great deal more than she teaches. We have 
heard that cliche dozens of times before but the fact 
that we have not taken it to heart shows that our 
standard is not high enough. 


Second, the teacher who is unsuccessfully wrestling 
with problems of discipline, who simply can’t get any- 
thing into that class, or can’t get anything out of it, 
has possibly only a passing acquaintance with psycho- 
logy, either ancient or modern, and knows practically 
nothing about modern methods. Such a teacher must 
find her work difficult.. There is the psychology that 
can be had from a close study of our pupils in the class- 
room and in the playground, and there is the psycho- 
logy that can be had from books. 

If we supplement one with the other venture to say 
wonderful results will follow. 

How can we expect results from our teaching if we 
know nothing about the make-up or the working of 
the child mind? How can we expect to get as good 
results as our fellow-teacher if she has made a careful 
study of methods, and we improvise ours after the bell 
rings? Do not these simple queries suggest that the 
standard of education is largely in our keeping? If 
we could see each pupil with the hope and anxiety of 
the mother, would we not put forth every endeavor to 
make that standard higher? 


Fellow-teachers, I dare not stop here otherwise you 
might believe that in my opinion the foregoing are the 
only difficulties in the way of a higher standard, the 
suggestions offered the only solution of those difficul- 
ties. I would not have you believe that because it isn’t 
true. If we are to get the standard up where we want 
it and keep it there, we must stop the leakage from the 
profession. We must get the best material into the 
profession, and we must make it worth while staying 
there. We must give the profession a feeling of secur- 
ity that it has not as yet enjoyed. We must make the 
curriculum, to a very great extent at least, a creature 
of our own handiwork, and in so doing cease to be 
mere machines. And we must make provision such 
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that we shall not be cast adrift penniless as soon as we 
are considered too old to be efficient. 
You ask me if these are real solutions and my answer 


is, “Positively.” You ask me how these remedies can _ 


be effected and my answer is, “By organization and by 
organization alone.” I venture to say that there has 
been more good brought about during the last two 
years through organization than there had been in any 
ten years previously. Should we not, then, organize 
to get more good? 

“Why,” you ask, “should we bother with a Pensions 
Scheme? Is that going to be any indtcement to stay 
in the profession?” Surely it has occurred to you that 
at fifty we may be deemed too old. Surely you must 
be aware that hundreds of teachers are scrapped at that 
age to make way for those younger. If such should 
be your lot will you be able, do you think, to look into 
the future with a feeling of sweet content, or will the 
first ten years be fairly bright and the rest all black? 
Do you think you will have saved enough of this world’s 
goods to keep you in comfort and plenty during your 
declining years? If not, then isn’t the Pensions 
Scheme about the only solution that has as yet present- 
ed itself? 

Anybody knows that in almost all other lines of 
work the scrap heap does not loom up at fifty,—conse- 
quently, the monthly or weekly income is constant. 
And if we must stop desertions from our ranks, we 
must make it constant with us too. Your organization 
can get you a Pensions Scheme if you want it, but you 
can’t get a satisfactory one in any other way. 

I am of the opinion, too, that if the curriculum were 
largely of our own making, our profession would be 
far more attractive to a great many people. Certainly 
the course is not satisfactory, and an unsatisfactory 
course will naturally make for discouragement. You 
can’t wax enthusiastic over the using of tools that are 
antiquated. We have sat through convention after 
convention and have assisted in the framing of resolu- 
tions which aimed to remedy defects in our course of 
studv, and I feel quite sure that seventy-five per cent. 
of them found their way into the Education Depart- 
ment’s wastepaper basket without consideration having 
been given to them. There was no force behind the 
resolutions, no follow-up,—consequently, they were 
ignored. A real live-wire organization can and will 
follow up, and will get results. 

The next point I wish to make is possibly the most 
important of all. All down through the years the 
teachers have been subjected to the whims and fancies 
of an ever-changing public. They have been the vic- 
tims of the tactics of many unscrupulous school boards 
Thev have not dared to criticize the doings of school 
boards or Department officials. And they have not 
dared to come out in the open to say what they think 
on matters of public policy, more particularly local 
public questions. And the reason is obvious, viz., their 
positions were at stake. In the district where I attend- 
ed public school there were two opposing elements. 
Because element No. I hired a teacher, element No. II 
set out to get the teacher’s scalp. Flement No. TI was 
suecessful and the fight went on. That very thing is 
true to a greater or less degree in a great many districts 
in our own fair Province. 

Have we not had an example of just such at our very 
doors. The Redcliff S. B. decided to dispense with the 
services of two of its teachers for absolutely no valid 
reasons whatsoever. The teachers affected were rated 
high, but that made no difference. These teachers 


knew nothing of the intention of the board until in- 
formed by friends at the end of July. Do you realize 
that the reputations of two teachers were, to a certain 
extent, at stake? Had the board won out, it would 
have been said by some that these teachers were “fired,” 
and that remark is damaging, regardlessly of whether 


. there is any truth in it or not. 


Then again, is it fair that teachers should depart 
with the confident expectation of coming back again, 
and then, when holidaying, find out through unofficial 
sources that their services are no longer required? Be- 
cause of the activity of the Alliance and the steadfast- 
ness of the women teachers, the Redcliff episode has 
not as yet done Messrs. Klinck and Warren one iota 
of harm, and it has won for the Alliance more favor 
than was ever previously enjoyed. Don’t you think 
that that one affair, alone, justified the existence of the 
Alliance? Don’t you think that such a stand on the 
part of the teachers will have a tendency to create en- 
thusiasm for the profession, to keep its present, teachers 
within its ranks, and possibly to lure back some of 
those who have left? 

Whether the Alliance can win again under such or 
similar circumstances depends entirely upon the teach- 
ers. But I maintain that it is absolutely wrong that 
the whole Alliance should have to come to the rescue 
of one of its members in this fashion. In this day and 
age why should a man have to enlist an army at his 
back in order to get a square deal? Why shouldn’t 
he have an agreement backed up by a Government 
stamp that would make it impossible for a board to 
treat him in such a shabby fashion? I am convinced 
that to be safe we must insist upon a real “Security of 
Tenure” clause in a self-renewing contract. 

I say “insist,” because we are meeting with opposi- 
tion. The new contract is certainly not satisfactory 
and should not be recognized. As a protection to the 
teacher it is well-nigh valueless. The Education De- 
partment made us promises with regard to this contract 
which they have not kept. They have tricked us on 
more occasions than one and are continuing to play 
politics with a vengeance. Chief among those who op- 
pose us is the Minister himself. School Boards, too, 
are not falling over themselves in their endeavor to 
assist us in our struggle for fair play. They have held 
the whip hand over us too long to relinquish it without 
a struggle. Neither are they anxious to lay their cards 
on the table before terminating an agreement. Times 
without number they have had no reason other than 
personal caprice. 

Until we get a contract that will make School Boards 
prove the justice of a dismissal we cannot be as other 
people; we cannot feel any degree of security, and we 
— make the profession as attractive as we wish it 
to be. 

My last suggested solution is bound up in the matter 
of salary. Some say we think and talk salary the whole 


_day through. That isn’t true, and none knows it more 


than the person who says it. Some say the whole aim 
of the Alliance is to increase salaries. That isn’t true. 
either, and we can prove it by reference to recent events. 
Rut we do aim to increase salaries realizing that there 
is but little about a teacher’s monthly stipend to at- 
tract any adult. Some would have us serve for service 
sake, but you'll notice they aren’t doing it themselves. 
Keep your eye on the man who puts forth such argu- 
ments. You can’t include him in your list of friends. 
You'll be met with the claim that the public can’t afford 
it. But you’ll notice they can afford many other things 
not so necessary. I am candidly of the opinion that 
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it is our duty to make the public pay more than is 
barely sufficient to keep teachers alive, otherwise neces- 
sary books and magazines will not be purchased, con- 
templated courses will be abandoned, and desertions 
from the ranks will continue with marked celerity. 
The standard of education will not be appreciably rais- 
ed until the public pays the price, whether willingly or 
unwillingly. 

Just a few concluding remarks, and I am through. 
The Alliance urges upon its members the very great 


need of constant study and research that the standard 
of education can be definitively and permanently rais- 
ed. It urges upon its members the necessity of effect- 
ing an air-tight organization including every eligible 
teacher in the province, such that a measure of self- 
determination can be secured, and disabilities removed. 
Nothing short of that will create enthusiasm. And it 
hopes and prays that no member will so act as to cast 
upon the teaching profession the slightest trace of dis- 
credit or dishonor. 





THE RELATION OF SCHOOLS TO LIFE 


(Extracts from Paper read to the Educational Science Section of the British Association at Cardiff on August 25th, by E. 
Strudwick, M.A., Head Mistress of the City of London School for Girls.) 


(Contributed by Miss Marie J. Goudie, B.A., Medicine Hat.) 








The school period has always been spoken of as the 
period of preparation for life, but the connexion be- 
tween the preparation and the life for which it pre- 
pares has not, at any rate to a large number of people, 
appeared as close or as vital as it really is or should be. 
To many, I fancy, even to-day, and perhaps especially 
in England, school is a place for learning to read, to 
write, and to add figures together more or less correctly, 
and after that a place to be left behind and forgotten. 
School matters to the extent only that it provides the 
equipment for earning money—that is, for the serious 
business of life, and any “fancy” subjects that have no 
monetary value are still looked upon askance by many 
people. 

i. 2 


And yet all the time schools have been doing some- 
thing the value of which is emerging and becoming 
increasingly recognized to-day. They have been try- 
ing to prepare for the leisure moments of life as well 
as for its business professional and domestic, and in its 
increasing complexity to provide the thread which will 
lead the seekers out of the labyrinth. 


* * * 


-It is harder to equip boys and girls for leisure than 
it is to equip them for work. For work, there is always 
routine to help, the sense of accomplishment, of money 
honestly earned. In leisure hours, one is one’s own 
taskmaster; the time table is of one’s own making, the 
task of one’s own choosing. And, in these days, when 
so much stress is laid upon the need for self-expression 
to be encouraged in the schools, it must not be forgot- 
ten that most of us have very little self to express, and 
that only to the favored few does leisure give the longed- 
for and only too short opportunity for creative work. 
Most of us cannot create much that is of any value even 
to ourselves; but leisure is for all, and it is the business 
of the school to make something a deliaht to every 
child, and to give to every child a sense that there are 
some avenues of interest which the school lessons have 
opened up to him, or the school corporate life or ener- 
gies have revealed, which he can continue to follow and 
to make his own, either by way of creation or of appre- 
ciation, as a lasting happiness. 

* * * 


Tow are we to forge this link between school and 
leisure hours? How are we going to help our boys 
and girls to enjoy books that are more interesting and 
amusing—of course, I am including works of fiction— 
than the class of literature to which they seem natur- 
ally to drift? How are we going to make their talks to 





one another a little more interesting than they are 
wont to be, and their thoughts when they walk alone 
along London streets or country roads a bit more vital 
and intelligent? 

* * * 


It is clear that the study of literature and talks with 
their masters and mistresses and their schoolfellows 
about the good things and the bad things in it, quite 
apart from preparation for examinations, and even 
=" school hours, gradually create a higher stan- 

ard. 


* * * 


Whatever the future may have in store for us in the 
educational work, there can be no doubt the present 
13 difficult for us. The war, with its pain and horror, 
has not left our schools untouched. There is a restless- 
ness, an inability to settle down for long to any one 
pursuit, a lack of thoroughness and of the pleasure of 
getting at the heart of a thing with patient labor. Con- 
ventions are thrown over, the verdict of experience is 
challenged, the guidance of older judgments rejected 
and for what reason? Is the spirit of the age sheer 
unreasoning perversity or is there something rational 
underlying these manifestations? 

e464 


We have to make school-days the first chapter in a 
in a child’s book * life, and not a little volume all by 
iteelf. If the teacher is able to give in answer to the 
child’s ‘““‘Why?” some reason that will satisfy his brain, 
all will be well; but if he is told that he must listen and 
not talk, he may learn what his master teaches him, 
but the item will never be added to his little chart of 
life. That seems to me the true relation of school to 
life: not that the child is merely taught truth «as held 
by the teacher, but that he is taught what is truth to 
him. He may change his view in later days, but the 
truth that was reasoned truth to him in early days will 
always live in his memory, while the truth that was 
only his teacher’s will have died away, because it never 
had any real vitality for him. 

* * * 


But an education to fit our boys and girls for their 
work in life, and a training for an intelligent use of 
leisure, are not the only services that schools can ren- 
der. It is true that more is often demanded from 
teachers than is in their power to perform; for no 
school, however admirable, can, or ought to, take the 
place of home training, or usurp the part which only 
a father and mother can effectively fill in the child’s 
development. But the corporate life of a school can, 
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and does, do much to encourage good social qualities 
in our boys and girls; it sets up a little working model 
of adult life, with its hopes and disappointments, its 
selfishness and its generosity, its ambitions and its 
failures,—all done to scale—and on the whole and as 
a rule it points a good moral;:for it is generally the 
frank and generous boy or girl, who takes the knoc): 
without ill-temper and success without undue vanity, 
who has the best time at school. 

*” *x * 


Then, too, school training should help much in the 
matter of self-discipline and self-control. . . . And 
so we have experiments being made in “self-govern- 
ment” with interesting results. The old school 
life was not free enough; the new may be too free, but 
in lesser matters, at any rate, a degree of self-discipline 
and self-training is not only allowable, but advisable, 
that the school herd, when it scatters, may break up 
into units not without the power to guide their own 
destinies. Only let us beware of destroying too absolute- 
ly the good old-fashioned reverence for their elders 
which, in spite of all that is said against it, helps to 
keep life sweet for the young. 

* *x* * 


Another reform, very strongly advocated by some at 
the present time, has as its object the closer assimila- 
tion of school and home—that of co-education. This, 
it is felt, would be a more natural and wholesome way 
of beginning life for young people than the present 
method of separation of the sexes. Boys and girls 
would, it is urged, learn much that is good from one 
another, and the companionship and rivalry in work 
and play would lead to healthy friendships and a sound 
relationship generally between the sexes. It is, I think, 
perfectly true that the experiments made in co-educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom have been, on the whole, 
very successful; but it must, at the same time, be re- 
membered that such schools are comparatively few in 
number, and are directed by enthusiasts who do their 
work well, while the universal adoption of the system 
in other countries has not always had so desirable a 
result. Moreover, there are advantages in the present 
system not to be overlooked. There is much less risk 
about it, and, while an ideal co-educational school may 
rise to heights that the separated school cannot attain, 
it is likely that the ideal might sink to depths which 
the others avoid. 

ee 


Never has the school mattered more to national life 
than it does at present, and never has there been a time 
when sympathy and understanding are so much needed 
between the nation at large and the teachers. The 
hope of the future rests with the young, with the boys 
and girls who are going to reconstruct the world, and 
a graver responsibility even than usual rests upon teach- 


ers and parents. 
* * * 


And on the top of this comes the fact that the supply 
oj teachers is not meeting the demand, and that there 
is a growing unwillingness among the new graduates 
of the universities to enter the teaching profession. 

* * * 


Schools depend ultimately upon personality, other- 
wise children could be taught quite competently by 
gramaphone records. Whatever a child gets from her 
school comes to her through the teacher, colored by the 
teacher’s point of view, enriched or impoverished by 
the medium through which it has passed. An inferior 


teacher can darken, as much as a good teacher can 
brighten, a child’s horizon. 
Bagh ie 


That so few students are becoming teachers just now 
is, 1 believe, not mainly due to reasons of salary; it is 
because they see the hardships, ditficulties, and draw- 
backs of the profession more cearly than they see its 
cumpensations. ‘l'hey see themselves forced to live a 
life apart from their friends of ditterent professions, 
their evenings given up to corrections and preparation, 
their long holidays coming when other people are at 
work. ‘lney see themselves banished, perhaps, to towns 
where local society has no welcome for them, where 
they have only their companions on the school. staff 
for friends, and finally they see themselves becoming 
pedagogues only, whose one focus of thought is the 
school and its work. 


* * * 


It is for us all to mend what can be mended in a 
teacher’s lot, for no truly humane education can be 
given by a teacher whose outlook is unduly and un- 
naturally limited and narrowed. 


* * 


The right relation between school and life can be 
attained only when two conditions are fulfilled: when 
to those who teach their profession is a vocation; and 
when those who do not teach are ready to accept in 
their midst those who do, and to make them feel that, 


. 10 the best and truest sense, they belong to the world. 





THE EDMONTON GUILD PLAYERS 





A venture that should appeal very strongly to the 
teachers of Alberta is ‘The Little Theatre,” which has 
been organized in Edmonton under the direction of 
Messrs. 'T. W. Dalkin and Eugene C. Davis, English 
Master of the Victoria High School. The aim in view 
13 to foster a taste for a distinctly higher type of drama 
than is usually presented by the average professional 
company of today. On November 5th and 6th three 
modern one-act plays were produced in the Red Tri- 
angle Hut, Edmonton, which is admirably suited for 
such a purpose. The opening bill included “Bargain 
Day,” a farce comedy, ‘“Toller’s Wife,” a tense little 
drama and “Pierrot of the Minute,” a charming 
fantasy. 

The Guild Players consist of students of the Davis- 
Dalkin Academy of Dramatic Arts, a new institution, 
which has recently opened studios in the Empire Block, 
Idmonton. Regular and special courses are given in 
all the essentials in the training of an actor, such as 
voice, pantomime, life study, interpretation, English 
diction and make-up. 

The Directors recently returned from New York 
City, where they completed a regular course in drama- 
tic education at the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. This institution is under the direction of Frank- 
lin H. Sargent and includes on its Board of Trustees 
such well-known men in the theatrical world as Daniel 
Frohman, Augustus Thomas and John Drew. 

In a province so far removed from the great drama- 
tie centres, it is indeed fortunate that Edmonton has 
been chosen for such a praiseworthy undertaking, and 
it is to be hoped that every encouragement will be given 
to the Directors, not only by the teachers, but by the 
citizens at large. i. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


W. R. Hersert, Manual Training Instructor, Calgary. 





iducation has been defined as “a preparation for 
living.” ‘This definition is true enough for practical 
purposes, so far as the school years are concerned, since, 
if the boy (or girl) is fully equipped for living he will 
be able to make his debut into the working world with 
confidence in himself and a very good chance of a suc- 
cessful career. 

The first educational agencies to which a child is 
subjected are home and its influences. These have 
changed in recent years perhaps more than we often 
realize. Years ago, when a large proportion of the 
available conveniences were made in the home, the 
child, as soon as old enough, was put to work to help, 
or perhaps more truly, was allowed to help the work 
of the home, thus receiving an education by doing, 
that trained him to persistent effort and concentration. 
The trade or profession of the father was reflected 
largely in the home activities, influencing the child to 
fullow his father’s profession, because having been un- 
consciously trained to it from infancy it was easy for 
him, and we all like doing what we can do easily and 
well. He started out in life satisfied with his prospects 
and general outlook. 

To-day the laborer’s home is a replica of the college 
professor’s, the mechanic’s or the doctor’s, if we allow 
for the differences in income. The only training re- 
ceived by the child is to give as little trouble as possible, 
or perhaps, obedience. He receives no education at 
home tending to determine his future trade or profes- 
sion except a comparison in mony-making possibilities 
which he is not old enough to estimate intelligently. 
If not helped at school, when he comes to the point of 
deciding on his life work, he naturally chooses the em- 
ployment giving the greatest present returns, and, thus 
drops into one of the blind alley jobs, such as delivery 
boy, taxi driver, etc., ete. Later he wants to marry and 
finds his income insufficient for his needs, but has no 
means of increasing it, short of going back to school, 
or apprenticing himself to a trade. This he is too old 
tu do, even if he can spare the time and money neces- 
sary. We is thoroughly dissatisfied with his present 
condition and sees no prospect of improving it, except 
a general upheaval of present social conditions—in 
short, he becomes a bolshevist. 

Before deciding on a remedy we must first shortly 
consider. our object. For the present we may take it 
as axiomatic, that: 

(1) A man satisfied with his position in life, and 
liking his work, will have few incentives toward revolu- 
tion, and small patience with revolutionary propa- 
ganda. 

(2) No one is satisfied with work he does not like, 
but he can not tell what he will like until he has tried 
one or more kinds of work. 


But a man cannot afford the time to try out three or 
four different trades. Hence, before adopting a calling 
we may assume that a boy should be given the oppor- 
tunity. of trying several occupations, so far as is con- 
sistent with his powers. Also, he should know what 
opportunities for advancement are open in each one. 
He will then be in a position to decide what he is most 





suited for and which branch he prefers, thus making 
an intelligent choice of his vocation. 

How does our present system of public school, high 
school, and university, measure up to the requirements? 
Judging from educational statistics, we are meeting it 
excellently, so far as the learned professions are con- 
cerned. But ninety per cent. of our school children are 
not entering the learned professions. We must, if we 
are to have a contented people, make some sensible pro- 
vision for this larger proportion along the lines of pre- 
vocational and commercial schools, or, adapt our pres- 
ent system to their requirements. 

It will be readily conceded by all educationists, that 
the first five years of school life should be mainly con- 
cerned with the mechanics of education, or, learning to 
use the educational tools, reading, writing, arithmetic. 
But why not, say in Grade VI, let the boy who fancies — 
any particular vocation, try it out under a teacher 
versed in its elements, who can point out the qualities 
needed in the individual, and the opportunities it of- 
furdss. At this early stage in his life there can be no 
valid reason why a boy should not be permitted to try 
out four or five trades before he reaches Grade X. Then, 
having experimented under expert guidance for four or 
five years he should be able to decide intelligently not 
only what vocation he is most suited for, but also which 
he prefers. Assuming that he has been allowed to 
choose intelligently as suggested, we shall have a boy 
interested in his future, and willing to make some sac- 
rifices of present comfort and salary for the sake of 
future benefits, 

The next question we have to answer is: “Do we give 
him a course in high school suited to his needs?” At 
present we seem mainly to give a set course, leading 
to the university, whereas he needs a course of studies, 
broad in concept, but all tending to help him in his 
chosen line. For instance, suppose he has chosen one 
of the metal trades, he does not require a detailed 
knowldge of ancient history, but he does require a 
knowledge of commercial history and fairly advanced 
courses in organic and inorganic chemistry and also 
physics. But one of the essentials would have to be 
skill with metal working tools and machines, since in 
the lower grades he will only have obtained a reason- 
able skill with the common tools of his trade. 

We must remember that, the elements having been 
taught in the lower grades, the high school must, to 
a large extent, take the place of apprenticeship, or it 
will be considered time wasted by the boy anxious to 
be up and doing. Also the high school must supply 
varying courses in many of the academic subjects, to 
adapt them to the needs of the different trades. In 
geography, our metal worker, while he would require 
the course as now laid down, would also require much 
more detailed knowledge of the metal producing coun- 
tries, the differences in their production processes, 
methods of handling their product, together with the 
reasons in each case; also their influence on his trade 
in this country. 

If these suggestions were put into effect we should at 
least eliminate the present inconsistency of teaching 
wood-work as manual training for four years in public 
school and possibly four more years in high school to 
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boys who are going to be everything under the sun 
except wood-workers. 

A few of the outstanding necessities of the method 
outlined would be: 

First: Manual training teachers for Grades VI to IX 
inclusive, who are conversant with all the principal 
trades and professions, and who can adapt them to the 
needs of boys and still retain the characteristics of each ; 
capable of explaining clearly to pupils the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, its possibilities for the fu- 
ture, etc. In these grades the teachers should not be 
tradesmen or they will consciously, or unconsciously, 
bias their pupils, but they must be expert in the use of 
the trade tools and trade methods of work. 

Second: An average of at least four hours per week 
should be allotted to manual training in the public 
school years. 

Third: All manual teachers in the high schools must 
be experienced and up-to-date tradesman, each a spe- 
cialist in his own line and with a wide knowledge not 
only of other kindred trades and their requirements, 
but of their relation to other professions and trades. 

Fourth: Since the high school will eventually largely 
replace apprenticeship, at least three hours daily should 
be allotted to manual training. 

A boy educated along these lines would, allowing for 
some misfits, be a fairly competent workman in his 


particular line the day he leaves school, and entitled 
to a reasonable salary. He would have further, what 
many tradesmen lack to-day to their cost, a general. 
knowledge of co-related industries, and of the funda- 
mental principles underlying trade methods and prac- 
tices, also of the influence of other countries on his 
trade and trade conditions, thus enabling him to come 
t» reasoned conclusions as to the cause of slumps, ete., 
in his trade. He would be in a vocation which he 
liked, one of the main elements in contentment and 
efficiency. 

Furthermore, many inconsistencies of to-day would 
be avoided, such as: soldiers teaching, carpenters laying 
bricks, university graduates driving street cars, musi- 
cians stone-cutting, ete. To be a success this system 
would require very competent manual training 
teachers. 

This sketch of a possible, or as I believe, a probable 
system of the near future, will have amply fulfilled its 
purpose if it makes us think about the education of 
the mass of our children for their future vocations, and 
stop educating only the learned professions and the 
laborers.’ Make our high school courses optional and 
adaptable to trade needs, but guide the pupil so that 
he will exercise his option wisely and get the greatest 
possible benefit from them. Co-operate with the trade 
unions in designing courses. 





The Meaning and Practice of Prevocational Education 


By Frank Speakman, Principal, Victoria Prevocational School, Calgary 





In presenting to the teachers of Alberta a short out- 
line of the subject of pre-vocational education, the 
writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. 
Robert Massey, organizer and former principal of the 
Calgary Prevocational School. It has been his privi- 
lege to work for the past seven years in association with 
Mr. Massey in this school, and most of the ideas which 
are set forth here have been gained through this asso- 
ciation and experience. 


Prevocational education, as one writer tells us, is that 
education which precedes direct vocational training, 
emphasizes the vocational or industrial idea, and uses 
the elements of different vocations to stimulate interest 
and diligence on the part of the pupil. By this stimu- 
lation it aims at once to improve his efficiency in grade 
studies, to give him a foundation for entering either 
technical school, apprenticeship or ordinary job, and 
also, by some practical experience to give him help in 
choosing the line of work he would like to follow when 
he leaves school. These general aims may, of course, 
be worked out with a great deal more detail, applying 
in varying degrees to the different branches of the 
work and to the individual pupil. 


This type of education seems to be best suited for 
pupils in Grades VII, VIII, and IX, ranging in age 
from about twelve or thirteen to about sixteen or seven- 
teen. Pupils in the above range are usually not far 
enough advanced to gain maximum benefit from at- 
tempted concentration for the whole school day at book- 
work, are not sufficiently mature to specialize properly 
on optional technical or vocational courses, but are suf- 
ficiently advanced and mature to profit greatly by the 
wider interests and training of industrial ideas and 


practical workship experience. Also, as suggested 
above, this stage in a pupil’s life seems specially well 
suited for preparatory work, to make for more certainty 
in choosing and for more efficiency in following up, 
either specialized technical training or a special line of 
industry in the future. 

The arrangement of time in the Calgary school is, 
in a general way, half time to ordinary grade work 
and half time divided among the various industrial 
lines in which training is given. These lines are as 
follows: for boys—woodwork, metal work (including 
ferge-work and sheet-metal work), leather-work (in- 
cluding shoe repairing and the making of simple arti- 
cles of harness, belts, purses, etc.), printing, mechani- 
cal drawing; for girls—Sewing, millinery, household 
science, shorthand and typewriting. Two important 
considerations, applying to all these industrial courses, 
must be borne in mind. In the first place, the work 
in each instruction room is made as practical, as useful, 
and as closely in line with trade methods as is possible 
with immature students. On the other hand, the school 
is not strictly a technical school, its aims are quite dif- 
ferent, and none of the courses is intended to turn out 
the pupil as a finished tradesman in any special line. 
A glance at the word, “prevocational,” will suggest that 
the courses are in every case only intended to be pre- 
paratory. 

In connection with the grade work of the prevoca- 
tional type of school, one has to consider several ques- 
tions. Can the pupil keep up with the ordinary grade 
program in spite of the apparent handicap of half 
time? Is some modification or change of the ordinary 
grade program in the case of a prevocational school to 
be desired? These two questions would seem to take 
into consideration all the most important phases of 
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prevocational grade work. The experience of prevoca- 
tional schools would seem to answer in regard to the 
first question that the student of average ability and 
standing makes average progress in any or all of his 
three years of half time grade work. Also, the excep- 
tionally good student seems to make his extra progress 
just as readily as in the full time grade work. The 
history of the work, both in Calgary and elsewhere, 
would seem to bear out the above statements. It must, 
however, be remembered here that a prevocational 
class may include in a good many cases students who 
have been retarded through various causes and are over 
age for their grade, or who are discontented and rest- 
less, and therefore look to prevocational work for a 
change. Thus a prevocational grade may very easily 
be less uniform in its make up than a regular grade 
in an ordinary school. In spite of these facts, examina- 
tion results in a prevocational school generally average 
fairly well, and manv students have graduated from 
prevocational Grade VIII or IX and have progressed 
with honors through senior high school. The students 
whose grade standing is under average in many cases 
are greatly stimulated by the influence of the industrial 
courses and do more efficient work. In some cases, 
the low crade student would benefit more by the longer 
time of the whole dav classes. Summing up here, the 
compensations for the apparent handicap of the half 
time work are. first, the fact that most students of the 
age and crade in question are hardlv able to work with 
maximum efficiency at bookwork for the full day; 
second. the stimulus of the wider range of interest, 
experience and training afforded bv the addition of the 
indvstrial subiects: third. the moral value of the indus- 
trial courses, through their steadving influence and 
their training in appreciation of the value of time and 
dilivence—-in short, the industrial idea. 

The second question gives rise to several considera- 
tions. There are strong arguments in favor of modifi- 
eation of the grade program for prevocational schools, 
ir that greater correlation might thus be obtained be- 
tween grade work and industrial work. Also, the 
earrving ont of the regular grade program in the half 
time, usnally with two full classes each dav, entails a 
keavv strain on the teacher. On the other hand, there 
are two conditions that must be satisfied by anv pro- 
gram for prevocational grade work. First, for the 
sake of the pupil. it is essential that the depth and 
extent of his training in academic matters should not 
be lessened. but that any modification should simply 
make the content of his academic course more closely 
related to the industrial courses. Second, there must 
always he an upward outlet. The pupil should be able, 
if he so desires, to proceed either to the senior technical 
school, which is the logical ontlet. or to the senior high 
school. in case he should decide during his prevoca- 
tional career to proceed further with purely academic 
studies. For lack of proper consideration of this neces- 
sitv for an upward outlet more than one prevocational 
school has been a failure and has had to abandon the 
work. In the opinion, however, of such an expert, for 
instance. as Dr. McKay. Principal of the Toronto Tech- 
nical School. modifications of the grade program can 
be made, which will give the advantages of greater 
suitahilitv to the work, and at the same time not con- 
flict with the two necessities stated above. 

Tn thinking of the value and purpose of the training 
in the industrial half day, it is important to bear in 
mind the fact that any constructive, intelligent, syste- 
matic, properly directed activity is of educational value 
to the pupil, This brings us at once to the position 


that, in one sense, all subjects, academic or industrial, 
are of like importance in the process of turning the 
immature boy or girl into the educated, efficient citi- 
zen, There is, therefore, no more “break” in the pupil’s 
school work when he passes from history to metal work 
than when he passes from arithmetic to grammar. 
Another general thought would ‘be that practically 
every industrial course has the “hand and eye training” 
value, which was really the reason for introducing 
manual training in the schools in the first place. 

Again, there is the value of a higher appreciation 
of the necessity of hard and consistent work, steadiness, 
exactness, economy in materials, time and effort—in 
short, the various moral values of the industrial courses. 
Fourth, the general stimulating effect of new and vital 
interests, and the special stimulating effect of the dis- 
covery by the pupil of his special tastes, aptitudes or 
talents in the line or lines of work that specially appeal 
to him. Fifth, the aid he derives from these school ex- 
periences in choosing a congenial and suitable direction 
for his future activities—vocational guidance, in other 
words. Sixth, the practical value of the industrial 
courses as preparatory or foundational for vocational 
trainine or entrance into the field of industry or home 
life. Finally, and least in real importance, the actual 
value of the articles produced in the school, a value 
which is often very considerable in the departments of 
sewing, millinery, cookery, printing, wood-work, metal 
work or shoe repairing. All the above aims of the in- 
dustrial work are more or less general and apply to all 
or most of the industrial courses. A few less general 
points might also be worth mentioning. 


In the Calgary Prevocational School, the only op- 
tional subjects are the shorthand and typewriting for 
the girls. It is felt that cirls who have no stenographic 
aim or inclinations should not be required to take these 
suhiects, which are almost entirely technical and have 
little correlative value. The majority of the girls take 
these courses, however, and appear to find a great ad- 
vantage in being able to economize in time after they 
leave public school and finish off at business college or 
commercial high school. In fact, some of them have 
secured office johs and have succeeded in them with- 
out anv intermediate step between prevocational school 
and office. In the sewing and millinery work, the 
girls are encouraged to bring materials and make gar- 
ments, hats, ete., for themselves, while, in the house- 
hold science department, they are encouraged to bring 
fruits and vegetables in season for home canning. In 
beth sewing and cookery departments, it is thus pos- 
sible to lay great stress upon costs, savings, and general 
problems of household economy and management. Red 
Cross work is used in the sewing room for times when 
pupils have no personal work in hand. The wood- 
work, metal-work and leather-work departments en- 
courage boys to make useful and sometimes valuable, 
articles for themselves and their homes, and these de- 
partments, and to a still greater extent, the printing 
department, fill in a good deal of time by doing such 
jobs for the School Board as fall suitably within the 
courses and stages of instruction. In all departments, 
it is a safe principle to follow. that the construction or 
production of an article of real practical or commercial 
value is much more vital and educational to the pupil 
than the same process and work applied to the produc- 
tion of something of little or no use or value. 


In conclusion, a word may be said on prevocational 
work from the standpoint of the teacher. By reason 
of the concentration of the grade work, and the neces- 
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CALGARY 


Suits for Male Teachers From $60 Up. 

We can sell the lady teachers cloth for ‘ ’ 

Suits and Overcoats. Goods All Wool. Edmonton City Dairy Ltd. 
—Drop in and See Us— Tels. 9264 - 9261 
































ALBERTA 
6 per cent. Gold Bonds 


ALBERTA 
5 per cent. Demand Savings Certificates 























{| Remember it is not what you earn but what you save that distinguishes you from the improvident. 


{| You may require a little capital to purchase a business, a farm, or a home of your own; or you may 
wish to give your children a fair start in life. 


{| It is remarkable how quickly your savings accumulate when wisely invested. 


| 5% Savings Certificates are issued in denominations of $5, $10, $25, $50, $75, $100, $500, $1,000 
and $10,000 and are payable on demand. 


{ Gold Bonds are issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, and bear interest at the rate of 
6% per annum, payable half-yearly, Ist May and Ist November. 


{ Here you have all the essentials of the highest class of investment—an unimpeachable security, high 
interest return, prompt payment of interest. 


These Bonds may also be purchased through any recognized bank, bond house or insurance agency in the Province of Alberta. 


Address all communications to Deputy Provincial Treasurer. 


W. V. NEWSON, 


HON. C. R. MITCHELL, Deputy Provincial Treasurer, 
Provincial Treasurer. Parliament Buildings, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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sity for smooth and precise following of a crowded and 

the work is both specially inter- 
To be successful, the 
teacher either of grade work or of special industrial 
subject must be adaptable, ready of resource and initia- 


ecmplicated time tab 
esting and specially difficult. 


the sc 


tive, and, above, all, willing and able to understand 
and appreciate the work in every other department in 

oth and to consult and co-operate to the fullest 
extent with every other teacher whose work comes in 
any way in contact with his own. 








TEACHERS’ TRAINING 





Observers of the underpaid and com- 
paratively unimportant individuals who 
have our children between six and 
eighteen now in hand have for some 
time been asking themselves two 
questions: Would higher salaries sud- 


denly make these individuals better 
teachers? Granted that better material 
might eventually be attracted to the pro- 
fession, does there exist a system for 
adequately and uniformly equipping if for 
its business? Six years ago Governor 
Major of Missouri appealed to the 
Carnegie Foundation for a thoroughgoing 
answer to these questions with recom- 
mendations under the second head. The 
answer, prepared by seven of the 
country’s experts, is now published as a 
report on “The Professional Preparation 


of Teachers for American Public 
Schools,” with special reference to 
Missouri, but with distinctly important 


application to circumstances everywhere. 
The recommendations call for improve- 
ments both in teaching personnel and jn 
teacher-training organization. The first, 
the report says, should profit by increas- 
ing the dignity of the teaching profession 
through making wholly new classes of 
persons available for it; restrictions 
ought to be lifted, for instance, from 
married women. The second will be im- 
proved by consolidating grammer schools 
with high schools and standardizing the 
requirements of teachers in all twelve 
grades, and also by combining normal 
schools with university departments of 
education. 


Before the profession of public school 














GIFTS THAT LAST 
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FREE CATALOG 


teacher can develop the proper amount 
of respect for itself, says the committee, 
it must earn the respect of the public, 
upon which the prestige of any profession 
depends. A beginning will be made 
when salaries are raised; but no end 
will be approached until standards are in 
the way of being defined, standards as 
vigorous and definite as those in law or 
medicine—until it cease to be the com- 
mon belief that practically anybody can 
teach who is willing to try. The habit 
has yet to be overcome of regarding 
certain positions as trivial, as narrow 
landings on a social or a professional 
stairs. It should seem no less absured 
for a slip of a girl to take a country 
school for “experience,” marking time 
there until marriage, than for her to 
think of taking a position in a city high 
school for the same purpose. Each of 
the twelve grades before college should 
offer a career that no one would suppose 
he could enter upon lightly. If a girl 
entered ‘upon it, she should understand 
that marriage, far from disqualifying 
her, would decidedly recommend her in 
so far as it equipped her with valuable, 
maturing experience. The equipment for 
any teacher would have to include a 
genius for the place possessed and a 
minimum of four years training for that 
place. 

It is in connection with these four 
years of training that the committee 
makes its most specific and at the same 
time its most profound proposals. It 
proposes in effect that all actual and 
potential resources for the training of 
teachers be pooled within the State, that 
all existing institutions be bound together 
under a Board of Education and the 
State University. “‘Normal’ schools 
should drop that name, and as profession- 
al colleges of education should become 
an acknowledged part of the greater 
university whole simply because they are 
a part of the State’s system of higher 
education. which is all the term ‘univer- 
sity’ now implies. The normal 
schools would thus become Sta‘e col- 
leges of education within the university 
and subject to the same consideration as 
any other branches of that institution.” 
Thus would the currents of fresh 
pedagogical air so long and desperately 
desired be set in motion through even 
the deadest chambers. Competition be- 
tween normal schools and the university 
would be dissolved into competition, and 
education generally would gain through 
a simplification of the system whereby 
the few most powerful personalities at 
command now make themselves felt. 
“Genuine education can preceed 
only through immediate contact with 
keen minds fully informed and persuaded 
of what the rising generation may be- 
come.” 

The committee deals considerately 
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OUR GRADUATES 


are regularly placed in positions at salaries 
ranging from $85.00 to $125.00 per month. 
We get four times as many calls for steno- 
graphers as we can fill. There's a Good 
Reason, of course. Write for terms. 


Sprott Business College 


(Sprott-Shaw) 
405 8th Ave. West. CALGARY, ALTA. 


Special Courses for Teachers. 


1 





r 





FOR SANITARY SUPPLIES 


Including Disinfectants, Spray Oil, Paper 
Towels, Paper Drinking Cups, 
Liquid Soaps, Etc., Send to 


SANITARY SUPPLY LIMITED 


PHONE E5282 - CALGARY, ALTA. 


An Alberta Company, Backed by 
Alberta Capital. 











ST. REGIS HOTEL 


“THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” 
In the Heart of the City 


CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 


EXCELLENT DINING-ROOM IN CONNECTION 


Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
:: Free Bus Meets Every Train :: 


Phone in Every Room 
All Steam Heated 


European Plan 


Calgary, Alberta 


Fireproof Building 7 
100 Rooms With Bath 
Moderate Rates 


124 Seventh Ave. East 


= 








Education in Finance 


FREE TUITION 
IN THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 
Purchase of a Home. 
Investment of Savings. 
Management of Real Estate. 
Fire Insurance. 
Health and Accident Insurance. 
Life Insurance. 


—COME AND SEE US— 
J. J. DUGGAN CO., LTD. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS 
206-7 Agency Bldg. Edmonton, Alta. Phone 5111 


PVA LM = 

















Books, Stationery, 
School Books and 
Supplies 


ARE OUR HEADLINERS 





| MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED | 








LINTON BROS. 


120-122 EIGHTH AVENUE EAST 


PHONE M6441 Alberta 


Calgary 




















THE WATCH AND DIAMOND 
HOUSE OF ALBERTA 


JACKSON 
BROS. 


JEWELERS AND DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS 








Phone 1747 
ALBERTA 


9962 Jasper Ave. 
EDMONTON, - 


Marriage Licenses Issued 


G. T. P. Watch Inspectors 
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The Armstrong 


Funeral Home 


MODERN SERVICE AT 
MODERATE PRICE 


White Ambulance Service 
Phones: M2323, M2614 CALGARY 














SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 


When forwarding fees to 
Headquarters or when re- 
mitting your subscription to 
this Magazine, 


SEND” 
OMINION 


EXPRESS) 


MONEY 


on Dees 


There is no better way to 
send money, in large or small 
amounts, by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded 
or a new order issued free of 
charge. 





Home Study 
Courses 


Devote your spare time in 
preparing yourself for a 
more responsible and lucra- 
tive position. I. C. S. 
Courses are asy to learn, 
easy to remember and easy 
to apply. 


Write or call for free 
prospectus. 


INTERNATIONAL . CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Canadian Limited 


408 Agency Building, Edmonton, 
Alberta 





Che Srhaol 


Canada’s Leading Educational Journal 

During its eight years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate pro- 
fessional wesageiiion. Now it has the 
satisfaction of seeing its ideals in pro- 
cess of attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, prog- 
ressive, educational journal, produced 
by teachers for teachers. A section of 
it is devoted entirely to Alberta mat- 
ters, is edited by an Alberta editor, 
and controlled by an Alberta com- 
mittee. 

“The newest and the best in educa- 
tion’ is THE SCHOOL’S motto. It 
supplies an abundance of the best of 
material on teaching the newer sub- 
jects, on art, agriculture, nature study, 
primary work, current events, the 
teaching of the after-war settlements. 

Subscriptions, $1.25 per annum, 


Extension Office 


University of Toronto Toronto. 



































A BOMONT & COMPANY 


Hair Specialists—Cosmeticians 


Consult us about your Hair 
and Complexion troubles. 


Phone M6026 605 ist Street W. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA. 


Marinello Beauty Preparations. 


TEACHERS! 


Take Care of the ESSENTIALS 


To Make— 
A Foreign Born Canadian 
A Home Born More Canadian 
And Yourself Most Canadian 
DEVELOP A LOVE FOR 
CANADA’S WINTER 
SPORTS 


ERGO!! 
Buy Your Sporting Goods for: 


HOCKEY, SKATING, SNOWSHOE- 
ING, TOBOGANNING, SKIING, 





CURLING, MOCCASIN 
DANCING, BASKET- 
BALL 
—f ro m— 


JOS. DRISCOLL, LTD. 


10058 Jasper Ave. 
EDMONTON - ALBERTA 


R. H. MORRISON 
PRESCRIPTION OPTICIAN 
Phone M5448 609 ist St. W. 


CALGARY, ALTA. 











Buy Your Ladies’ Home Journal 
PATTERNS 


From 


THE ESDALE PRESS LTD. 
10349 JASPER AVE., EDMONTON 


























BERING 
MAKES 
GOOD 
GLASSES 


Alberta Corner, - CALGARY 

















IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
A. T. A. MAGAZINE 





teave JL man 


“SERVICE” COUNTS! 


The Underwood Tyggwiier Is a good 





machine backed by good service. 


“RESULTS” COUNT! 


held by Underwood operators. Stu- 
dents trained on the Underwood reach 
All world’s typewriting records are 
a high standard in minimum time. 


United Typewriter Co. Ltd. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
And Other Canadian Cities 





Star Cycle Company 
PERFECT BICYCLES 


REPAIRS & ACCESSORIES 
Established 1906 
“Gramophones Repaired” 


PHONE M7107 
222 7th AVE. E., CALGARY 

















ALBERTA COLLEGE 
SOUTH 


EDMONTON 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


Rev. A. S. Tuttle, M.A., D.D. 
Principal 
PHONE 31153 
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with the normal schools, more consider- 
ately no doubt than many laymen would 
who have had opportunity of observing 
their products. The contempt of the col- 
lege men for the “normalite” is fairly 
well founded, as contempt for prosiness 
and provincialism and methodical timid- 
ity always is well founded. The coliege 
man, who wants to be somebody, can 
feel no warmth for a person who first 
and last worries about how he shall teach 
somebody. Perhaps there is little to 
choose on this ground between a normal 
school and a university department of 
education. Yet the university has its 
large contracts to keep it thrilled, has 
its trade winds to keep it deeply breath- 
ing. It is possible that under the sug- 
gested arrangement the normal school 
ingredient would prove a little deadly for 
a while; but it is probable that the 
university would more than hold its own. 
Whatever happened, the real truth 
about teachers, that they are born and 
made, would in no way be affected. 
That truth will never be altered, by 
theory or by experiment; though it wil! 
steadily become less painful through 
investigations and analyses like this by 
the Carnegie Foundation Exchanges. 


BOOKS 


ARE THE GIFT SUPREME 
Especially This Year 


A little money spent on books will 
put a smile on more faces and a 
cheer in more hearts than it will if 
spent on any other line of goods. 
Books are the one case, in which 
you can eat your cake and have it 











too. 

You and all the family can read a 
good book a dozen times, then lend 
it to a friend and get it back—some- 
times. 

We try to get together, for your in- 
spection, the best books from all 
parts of the earth, at a popular 
price, and sometimes we succeed. 
When you think of books, for good- 
ness sake, don’t say -book shop; say 


DI'LLER’S BOOK SHOP 


Down on Jasper Ave., Opposite the 
Empress Theatre. 

We wish you all a Merry Christmas 

and a Prosperous New Year, and 

hope you will keep us so busy we 

won't have time to write any more 


ads. in 1920. 








‘‘Miaii Order Optical Service” 


IRVING KLINE 
10129 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 
Grinds His Own Lenses. 


Specially Equipped to Handle Optical 
Work by Mail. 
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TON.” 











CLASSIFIED 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS TEACHER FOR 
the opening of 1921 season, for Fairgrove 
.D. No. 1648. School 5 miles from town; 
excellent board $30 per month; district well 
settled, mostly British. Salary $1200 per 
year. Apply, stating qualifications, refer- 
ences, experience, to Miss W. Blackett, 
Sec.-Treas., Sedgewick, Alta. 


TEACHER WANTED—FOR THE EHMAN 
S. D. No. 3125. State salary wanted. Jos. 
G. Herman, Sec.-Treas., Hilda, Alta. 


TEACHER WANTED — TO COMMENCE 
duties January Ist, for the Tring School 
District.. Residence on the grounds. Sal- 
ary $1200. F. Morfleet, Marwayre P. O., 
Alberta. 


WANTED—TEACHER FOR LITTLE ROCK 
S.D. No. 1185. School to commence first 
part of January, 1921. Salary $1200. Lady 
preferred. Write or phone Secretary, Nel- 
lie B. Gilkyson, Meeting Creek, Alberta. 
Phone R706. 

















PROFESSIONAL 


DR. D. MARION, Dentist, Hulbert Block, 
Whyte Avenue, Edmonton South. 


BOULANGER & BOISSONNEAULT, DRS.— 
Surgeons, have most perfect X-ray labora- 
tory. Dr. Boulanger, F.A.M.A., post gradu- 
ate, Paris, London and New York hospitals. 
Specialities: Abdominal surgery, women’s 
diseases, G-U diseases. Dr. Boissonneault, 
B.L., M.D., post graduate Chicago and New 
York hospitals. Specialties: General sur- 
gery, women's diseases, midwifery. Tele- 
phones: 1032, 2009, 81283; hospital phone 
82581. Office: 10011 Jasper Avenue. 


ALLIN, DR. NORMAN—EYE, EAR, NOSE 


and Throat. 502 McLeod Bidg. Phone 
1226 or 31308. 


DR. W. A. PIPER 
DENTIST 


Specializing in Dental X-Ray, Oral 

Prophylaxis, Treatment of Phyorrea. 

Phone M2212 1001-2-3 Herald’ Bldg. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 























OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 
DRS. CHURCH, PLUMMER, AND 
SIEMENS 
General Practice. 

Specialty: Nervous, Gastric, Rectal 
Diseases, Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 
Glasses Fitted. 

301 Grain Exchange. Phone M2787. 
Nurse in Attendance. 











VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& COMPANY 


Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


Geo. H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 

Simpson, LL.B. 826 Tegler Building, 

Edmonton. After’ July 15th: 211 Em- 

pire Block, corner 10ist St. and Jasper 

Ave. Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 

Alliance Inc., Civil Service Association 
of Alberta, Etc. 








ALFRED L. MARKS, L.L.B. 


BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, 
NOTARY 


426-7 Tegler Bldg. 


Edmonton, . Alberta 








Steinway Nordheimer 
Williams Haines Bros. 
Mozart 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Special Prices to School 
Districts. 


We have supplied a number of the 
schools in this district with pianos. 


Edison Columbia Starr 
Phonographs and Records 


Sheet Music and Teachers’ 
Supplies. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


ASSINIBOIA MUSIC CO. 
MEDICINE HAT _—LETHBRIDGE 











HOME OF ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISE 
Prompt Attention on Mail Orders. 
BURNHAM-FRITH ELECTRIC Co., 
LIMITED 


Cor. 104 St. & Jasper Ave. Phone 6135 
Edmonton, - Alberta 











J. E. S. McCLUNG 


OPTOMETRIST 
Eyes Tested, Glasses Fitted, Etc. 
Phone 2856 10312 Jasper Ave. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 











Farm Lands 
City Property 


ALLAN KILLAM McKAY 
ALBERTA, LIMITED 


McLeod Block 


Insurance 


Edmonton 




















W. J. NELSON & Go. 


Lethbridge, Alta. 


Everything in Boots and Shoes and 
Evening Footwear. 


Mail Orders Get Prompt Attention. 


Specialists in Foot Troubles and 
Proper Fitting of Shoes. 
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FOR TEACHERS AND FARMERS | 


A very attractive, very readable booklet on Alberta 
has recently been been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. It is the work of Jas. McCaig, publicity 
commissioner of this department, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools, Edmonton. As a survey of the topog- 
raphy, climate, resources, industries, transportation 
and institutional services of the province it is Just what 


it is questionable whether Mr. McCaig has not rendered 
as great a service to school work as to the agricultural 
interests of the province. There is a great deal of good 
reliable information presented in a concise, definite: 
form. Above all, the work is commendable on account 
of the integrity of effort. There has been no attempt to 
overstate the case for Alberta. There is an excellent 
map of Alberta included, also a good explanation of the 
svstem of survey. The chapters on minerals and indus- 
tries are exeellent as reference material. 


many of our teachers have been looking for. In fact 








Model Tenure Clause Officially Issued by the A.T.A. 


The following clause has been approved by the Executive and all members are by resolu- 
tion of the Executive requested to cover the objectional clause 5 in the new approved form of 
contract issued by the Department, with this new Alliance Model Clause. 


Three copies are printed, one for the original, one for the copy retained by the School 
Board, and the remaining one for the Teacher’s copy. 


Other copies will be forwarded by the General Secretary-Treasurer on application, 
Refer to Official Announcements for detailed information. 


CUT THESE OUT AND USE THEM 


5. (a) Subject to the provisions hereinafter contained either party may terminate this agreement by giving at least 
thirty days’ notice in writing, specifying the date of such termination, to the other party of his or its intention so to do. 

) Such a notice shall not be given by a board, or if given shail be ineffective unless and until the Board shall have first 
held a meeting for the purpose of discussing the subject of any complaint against the teacher and shali have given him at least 
ten days’ notice in writing previous to the meeting, specifying the time and place thereof and the subject of complaint and 
shall have given full opportunity to the teacher by‘ himself or his agent, to attend the meeting and discuss with the board the 
subject of complaint and to adduce before the board such evidence as he may be advised reiating thereto. 

(c) Such notice of meeting shall be served upon the teacher personaily or be maiied to him by prepaid registered letter 
addressed to his last known post office in the district in sufficient time to reach such post office in due course of mail at least 
ten days prior to the date of the meeting. : 

(ad) Such notice shall state that in the event of the teacher by himself or his agent failing to attend the said meeting this 
agreement shall be terminated at the expiration of thirty days from the date fixed by the notice for the said meeting and upon 
such failure to attend this agreement shail be terminated accordingly without further notice. 

(e) IT IS FURTHER AGREED that except in cases where immediate action is required in order to keep the school in 
operation the teacher shall not be suspended or dismissed for any of the causes specified in Section 95 (18) of “The School 
Ordinance” unless and until the board shall have first held a meeting for the purpose of investigating the subject of complaint 
against the teacher and shall have given him at least ten days’ notice in writing in the manner hereinbefore provided previous 
to the meeting, specifying the time and place thereof and the subject of complaint, and shall have given fuil opportunity to the 
teacher by himseif or his agent, to attend the meeting and discuss with the board the subject of complaint and to adduce be- 
fore the board such evidence as he may be advised relating thereto. 





5. (a) Subject to the provisions hereinafter contained either party may terminate this agreement by giving at least 
thirty days’ notice in writing, specifying the date of such termination, to the other party of his or its intention so to do. 

) Such a notice shall not be given by a board, or if given shall be ineffective unless and until the Board shall have first 
held a meeting for the purpose of discussing the subject of any complaint against the teacher and shall have given him at least 
ten days’ notice in writing previous to the meeting, specifying the time and place thereof and the subject of complaint and 
shall have given full opportunity to the teacher by himself or his agent, to attend the meeting and discuss with the board the 
subject of complaint and to adduce before the board such evidence as he may be advised relating thereto. 

(c) Such notice of meeting shall be served upon the teacher personally or be mailed to him by prepaid registered letter 
addressed to his last known post office in the district in sufficient time to reach such post office in due course of mail at least 
ten days prior to the date of the meeting. 

(ad) Such notice shall state that in the event of the teacher by himself or his agent failing to attend the said meeting this 
agreement shall be terminated at the expiration of thirty days from the date fixed by the notice for the said meeting and upon 
such failure to attend this agreement shall be terminated accordingly without further notice. 

(e) IT IS FURTHER AGREED that except in cases where immediate action is required in order to keep the school in 
operation the teacher shall not be suspended or dismissed for any of the causes specified in Section 95 (18) of ‘‘The School 
Ordinance” unless and until the board shall have first held a meeting for the purpose of investigating the subject of complaint 
against the teacher and shall have given him at least ten days’ notice in writing in the manner hereinbefore provided previous 
to the meeting, specifying the time and place thereof and the subject of complaint, and shall have given full opportunity to the 
teacher by himself or his agent, to attend the meeting and discuss with the board the subject of complaint and to adduce be- 
fore the board such evidence as he may be advised relating thereto. 


5. (a) Subject to the provisions hereinafter contained either party may terminate this agreement by giving at least 
thirty days’ notice in writing, specifying the date of such termination, to the other party of his or its intention so to do. 

(b) Such a notice shall not be given by a board, or if given shall be ineffective unless and until the Board shall have first 
held a meeting for the purpose of discussing the subject of any complaint against the teacher and shall have given him at least 
ten days’ notice in writing previous to the meeting, specifying the time and place thereof and the subject of complaint and 
shall have given full opportunity to the teacher by himself or his agent, to attend the meeting and discuss with the board the 
subject of complaint and to adduce before the board such evidence as he may be advised relating thereto. 

(c) Such notice of meeting shall be served upon the teacher personally or be mailed to him by prepaid registered letter 
addressed to his last known post office in the district in sufficient time to reach such, post office in due course of mail at least 
ten days prior to the date of the meeting. 

(d) Such notice shall state that in the event of the teacher by himself or his agent failing to attend the said meeting this 
agreement shall be terminated at the expiration of thirty days from the date fixed by the notice for the said meeting and upon 
such failure to attend this agreement shall be terminated accordingly without further notice. 

(e) IT IS FURTHER AGREED that except in cases where immediate action is required in order to keep the school in 
operation the teacher shall not be suspended or dismissed for any of the causes specified in Section 95 (18) of “The School 
Ordinance”’ unless and until the board shall have first held a meeting for the purpose of investigating the subject of complaint 
against the teacher and shall have given him at least ten days’ notice in writing in the manner hereinbefore provided previous 
to the meeting, specifying the time and place thereof and the subject of complaint, and shall have given full opportunity to the 
teacher by himself or his agent, to attend the meeting and discuss with the board the subject of complaint and to adduce be- 
fore the board such evidence as he may be advised relating thereto. 
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a > EEGGETTS: 
co Findlay Drug Stores 











TWO STORES IN CALGARY 


106 Eighth Avenue East and’ Cor. 
First Street West and Eighth Avenue 





High-Class ‘Dispensing Chemists 





} 


Sole Agents in Calgary for the famous Rexall Toilet 
and Medicinal Preparations. 





Agency for Eastman. Kodaks and Supplies ; 





Agency for Klenzo Tooth Paste 





Agency for the Jonteel Toilet Preparations 
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. MOYER’S 
Be ae pee 4 mf HAN : pcease Pastas in\) 
Used In The ¢. thé DNA is go a 


Normal Schools A” 7a a ill ‘Spacious Record 
at * i og va ih Cabinet” 





- Wianipes Fret. <1 Locked Cabinet and 
he lt | , Lid 


A Perfect School 
Phonograph 























Manufactured by Columbia Graphophone Company, in Theit Canadian Factory. 


SOME OF THE POSSIBILITIES 


, COMMUNITY SINGING ROTE SONGS 
| KINDERGARTEN GAMES PENMANSHIP 
\ PHYSICAL DRILL MODERN LANGUAGES 
MUSIC COURSE MUSIC APPRECIATION 
FOLK DANCING SCHOOL DRILLS. AND MARCHES 
“FOR TRAINING NEW. CANADIANS” 





Write For Prices and Terms *“] Like That. One Best" 








E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Toronto 10187 104th ST., EDMONTON, ALTA. : Winnipeg 

















